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Today on the 


Typewriter They'll Use Tomorrow 


Your students are off to a good start. Right 
from the beginning Rhythm Touch helps them 
develop professional technique and speed. 


Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept . . . the 
latest exclusive Underwood De Luxe feature. 
It’s a smooth, rhythmic key action . . . made 
possible by an accurate, perfectly-balanced 


keyboard. 

Every key responds eagerly, instantly. Student 
fingers swing naturally into a pleasing typing 
rhythm that develops quickly, easily and 


... THE UNDERWOOD DE LUXE WITH Fehijilem; 


accurately . . . at a rapidly increasing tempo. 


You'll help your students tomorrow... by giving 
them Rhythm Touch training today! Call your 
Underwood representative now 


qtaChERs 
... for a demonstration. 


Underwood Corporation 
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Sales and Service Everywhere 
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Newest visual aid 
for teaching typing 
now ready for you 


“Right—at the Start;’ Royal’s new and 
thoroughly authoritative school film, 
assists teachers in instructing beginners 
in basic typewriting techniques. 


HIS NEW teaching aid is intended for intermittent pro- 
jection over a two- to three-week period in beginners’ 
typing classes. 


This is a demonstration film. Novel, dramatic close- 
ups show graphically and clearly proper use of machine 
controls, key-stroking, and key-location. An unobtrusive, 
motivating narration helps hold the students’ interest 
throughout the film. 

This supplementary teaching aid (16 mm., black & white, 


sound) fits in admirably with individual teachers’ programs. 
Prints are available for rental or purchase. 


PUB 
For further information, on “‘Right—at the Start” | 
write School Department 
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Why more and more 
Le pupils ask to be taught 


Pupils naturally want the better jobs and 
greater security most employers offer appli- 
cants who know mimeographing. 

To help you in teaching mimeographing, 
A. B. Dick Company provides a number of 
special services and teaching aids. Some of 
these are shown here. 
ioe In addition, there is a complete line of 
Given to et A. B. Dick mimeographs for use with all makes 

of suitable stencil duplicating products. There 
are models to meet all requirements, fit all 
budgets. For more information simply fill in 
and mail the coupon. 
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A. B. DICK 


the first name in mimeographing 


5 New School Services! 


For more information about the teaching of 
mimeographing and the five new school services— 
mail this coupon today. 


e 
A. B. Dick Company, Dept. JB-949 e 
720 West Jackson Boulevard . 
Chicago 6, Illinois € 
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‘tracing pages 
_ A portfolio of drawings andideos 
‘to tie in with school activities. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


EUROPEAN 
BUSINESS 
COMPETENCIES 
EXAMINATIONS 


Too many people after having been in Europe for a few weeks have made all manner of judg- 
ments and prophecies about economic conditions in Europe and the state of education for me 
to do anything so rash. Moreover, Europeans have so many different points of view themselves 
about every conceivable topic that it would be impossible to give a good picture of what the Euro- 
pean is thinking simply because there seems to be no such thing as a “European mind.” 

However, in talking about and observing practices of business men and educators in several 
European countries, one outstanding educational practice which is characteristic of European vo- 
cational education is found almost unknown in the United States—that is the practice of having 
agencies independent of the schools give job competency examinations. Ability to be successful in 
these examinations is the key goal of school work. Businessmen take the results of the examina- 
tions very seriously and give initial job opportunities and promotional opportunities on the 
basis of these examinations. If persons are hired who do not have such certification credentials 
they usually receive substantially lower salaries. 

In England, there are numerous certifying agencies; among the best known are the Royal 
Society of Arts and the London Chamber of Commerce. They give elementary, intermediate 
and higher-grade examinations in such subjects as arithmetic, bookkeeping, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, commercial geography, elements of commerce, advertising, banking, accounting, business sta- 
tistics, finance, business law, cost accounting, insurance, salesmanship, secretarial practice, and a 
considerable number of other commercial subjects. When an employer is interviewing candi- 
dates for a position, he gives considerable weight to the examinations passed by the candidate and 
to the score made upon these examinations. There 1s general consensus that it would be wise to 
reduce the number of examining bodies. 

In Holland and Denmark the certifying agencies have now been consolidated into one body with 
government recognition. All those who are interested in business as a career take one or more 
of these groups of examinations. Recently examinations have been set up for certification in the 
teaching of commercial work but this kind of work has not been adequately developed. Even 
during the German occupation the Dutch were partially successful in carrying through these ex- 
aminations. Fear that the Germans would take advantage of the concentration of young men for 
an examination to ship them off to work camps interfered considerably but immediately after the 
war the program was thoroughly revived. 

In Hamburg the program of certification is going along successfully under the British occupa- 
tion. The Chamber of Commerce, in full cooperation with individual business, provides many 
different examinations. They even go to the length of specializing in office workers for fish 
dealers, for example, and in office workers for electrical firms. I was given an opportunity to 
examine in detail the examining procedure for laundry seamstress. The examination is both 
practical and theoretical. The practical phase of course involves the ability to sew and to do re- 
pair work on laundry. The theoretical phase involves matching of thread with various kinds of 
cloth, knowledge of fabrics, manufacturing processes, washability of cloth, capacity of cloth to 
hold a crease, ete. 

The examining body consists of a member of the laundry supervisory staff, a member of the 
vocational school staff, routine technical workers, and representatives of the community, and 
chamber of commerce. I was assured that seamstresses who had passed the examination secured 
positions more readily and were given higher initial salaries. Later, in a visit through the city to 
see the ruins, I came across a laundry which, though partly destroyed, was in full operation. The 
manager fully supplemented the judgments and opinions rendered by the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce and it was obvious that the certified seamstresses were thoroughly competent workers. 
The same thing held true of a secretary in a fish dealing establishment and again an opportunity 
was available for checking on the validity of the judgments of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Obviously it would take a great deal more time and painstaking analysis to render a judgment 
as to the validity of the European job competency examinations. Surprisingly little has been 
written about them in American educational magazines. Several research studies could be made 
with profit in this area not only in business education but in all other aspects of vocational educa- 
tion. 

It would also be unwise to assume that a universal system of job competency examinations 
apart from the school should be set up in this country. The New York State Regents examina- 
tions, which in a way serve a similar purpose in that the examining body is independent of the 


‘teaching staff, has been much debated, is discounted by many teachers, and rarely given con- 


sideration by business men. Nevertheless the Europeans are proud of their job testing program 
and have great respect for it. It would be wise for us to give it careful thought. 

The only genuine attempt that has been made to carry through a job competency testing program 
in the United States is the NOMA-UBEFA Business Proficiency Testing program. Thus far, the 
numbers who have taken it are negligible as compared to the total number of students. Teachers 
have criticized the validity of the tests and few business men even know of its existence. How 


(Continued on page 33) 
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HIKE? 


Office Machine Practice without the right equipment —the right f 
kind, the right number of machines to do a real teaching job. U2 vA 


That’s why, today, progressive schools everywhere are installing r) 
Monroe Adding-Calculators — 6 for every Office Practice 

class: 5 Educators, 1 electric model. Tests prove this is the 

ideal number to assure each student sufficient class time 

really to master business arithmetic. 


Monroes, too, are the easiest, most practical machines to Xs 

teach and learn. Monroe, for example...and only Monroe... > 

offers the Educator, a special calculator for schools, whose en f 

manual operation simplifies teaching by enabling each student 

to learn at a speed in keeping with individual ability. ¥ | y 


The result? Pupils fully trained ... familiar with 
every business problem and the Monroes they'll use 
in business later... pupils whose useful knowledge 
will be a feather in your teaching cap. 


GET THESE EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING AIDS TODAY 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Just check those you need and return the coupon. 
The booklets listed in the coupon were You'll get them by return mail. 
written for you by experienced teachers 
-.. with your problems in mind. .. to help 
you become a better teacher. They are 

a treasure-trove of teaching information 
—hints, shortcuts, pointers and advice 
you can use daily in your classroom. 


Monroe offers them to you FREE! 


Teacher's Guide 

[_] Procuring Funds for Office Machines 

[-] Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 

[-] Teaching Office Practice by the Rotation Plan 

[_] Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 


& Clerical Office Machine Program for the Small High School 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G, Nichols 


NOW WE KNOW Living in a democracy we tend to assume that majority opinion is the best guide for acticn. 

—-OR DO WE? Yet whether or not it is depends on the relative degree of competence of those canvassed. The 
competence of questionnees in a questionnaire study is important. It rarely is taken into account 
in selecting participants for a study or in reporting results of it. Hence little if anything is 
proved by such studies except where facts alone, as distinguished from opinions, are sought. And 
too often guesses are obtained where opinions are asked for. Rarely, if ever, are opinions founded 
on adequate knowledge returned in questionnaire studies. 

It is not denied that some good may result from such a study, in spite of the faulty technique 
used, but what there is can be ascribed to gullibility and not to the conclusiveness of the evi- 
dence. Nearly always the perpetrators of questionnaires on teachers have already reached cer- 
tain conclusions on the basis of other evidence. Naturally those conclusions are reflected in the re- 
port issued, and they may well be sound ones, depending of course on what in the way of study, 
experimentation, and experience underlies them. The majority of readers of a survey report will 
not check conclusions against supporting data, and if they do they will find a preponderance of 
recorded guesses on the side of the conclusions drawn if the questionnaire used is so worded as to 
elicit wanted responses. 

It is amazing that so many teachers will give an opinion on almost. any question that can be 
asked regardless of their lack of evidence in support of it. A recent statewide survey turns up 
some most interesting evidence on this point’. Just a few of the reported data can be noted here. 
But they will do to drive home the fact that such data may be most unreliable. 

“How many periods can be justified for developing competence on the key-driven calculator ?” 
For 394 answers the median was 20 periods, the lowest was one to four periods (20 teachers), and 
the highest was 60+ periods (32 teachers). The median number of periods for mastering the 
humble “cash register” is given as half that required for the key-drive calculator ! 

How long to become competent on a transcribing machine? The median for 359 teachers is 15 
periods, believe it or not. Only three said as much as 60+, and 21 said “from one to four 
periods.”’” Could anything be more absurd? 

What is the primary objective of business education, Of 947 teachers answering, 764 said 
“broad marginal job level,” because that expression was listed. What does it mean? Yet on 
another question “vocational efficiency in at least one major type of business employment” was 
given top rating by 866 teachers, while the objective of “vocational (competence) on a_ specific 
job level” was approved by only 147 of the same teachers in another question. 

More than one-third of 948 teachers haven’t noticed misfits in their classes! Even guidance 
teachers questionnaired make a better guess on this item. Eighty-one and nine-tenths per cent 
said there are such. 

Asked for suggestions as to “offerings of business subjects on a clerical level” for those not up 
to stenographic or bookkeeping work, “business science,” “marketing,” “business organization,” 
“economics,” “business communication,” “advertising,” “high-speed longhand,” “commercial geo- 
graphy,” “consumer education,” “retailing and salesmanship,” and “law” are among those listed— 
and “on a clerical level,” mind you! 

What of business courses should be included in ‘“‘a common learning pattern designed for most 
pupils?” Not a single high school business course was omitted, from “spelling” to “business or- 
ganization” and “salesmanship or retailing.” This same question was asked twice (as were many 
others) with slightly different phrasing, but with the same result. 

Out of a total of 900-odd teachers from 272 to 505 consider these courses as essentially gen- 
eral education: “advertising,” “marketing,” “salesmanship,” “retailing,” and “business organiza- 
tion.” Yet on another question 533 say that “retailing” is “specialized vocational” training, while 
497 so rate ‘‘salesmanship.” And 149 so regard “junior business training” ! 

“Retailing” can be taught to meet “vocational needs” in one term according to 465 (over half 
answering) teachers. 

There are many, many more absurdities in this report, but enough is enough. 

What does all this mean? Simply that almost any teacher will check almost any questionnaire 
regardless of its nature, and regardless of his or her incompetence in any field covered. Few will 
pass up a single item. The shorthand and typewriting specialist will check the distributive field 
items without having had any contact with that field and the retail selling teacher will likewise 
make a stab at the shorthand questions. 

Why should not such a study be set up in sections each one covering a special area of business 
education with each to be checked only by those with training and experience in that area? And 
even then the quantity and character of such training and experience should be known. Wouldn’t 
a questionnaire directed to a selected group of the best trained and most experienced teachers in 
the accounting field get better results as to that field than one addressed to all business teachers re- 
gardless of their training and experience ? 


1A Sarvey of Business Education in New Jersey. 1949. 
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Indiana Students Practice With IDENTIC tes 
Another progressive educational institution—Indiana Univer- " 
sity—chooses Remington Rand Identic practice sets to instruct wer 
filing students because of these major advantages: Wh 
8 deci 

1. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. sho 
Materials and problems are identical to those of real business, Los Angeles Teacher pie 
giving realistic preparation for any filing requirement. E ai 

ndorses IDENTIC 
2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades—often 

cutting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. Mr. Donald C. Morrell, of the Eagle i Fs 

3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and she aia Los Angeles, foll 
help you in testing, grading and visual instruction. ti il “ond 
Py wis 8 , “I feel that no commercial depart- hun 

Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let ment can attempt to train secretaries oo, 
Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct and stenographers thoroughly with- phe 
your students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details out the Remington Rand Identic ‘'y 
without obligation. course in indexing and filing. Our ae 

Free Showing of Filing Movie “Te 

most popular in the commercial — 

Our full-color motion picture on filing, “It Must Be Somewhere,” curriculum.” vari 
dramatizes filing problems in actual business, and will interest teac 
your students. Use coupon below. tere 
Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. busi 

AMERICAN 315 FOURTH AVENUE 
| INSTITUTE 
OF FILING NEW YORK 10, N. Y. | ‘ a 

| Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic practice filing sets: [] Vertical [ Visible Clip und 
| (] Send me your free motion picture “It Must Be Somewhere” co upon | grat 
Name School 
and mail today | 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE PROFILE OF THE 
BUSINESS TEACHER 


HAT makes a business teacher 

“click” with students? What 

are students’ greatest likes and 
dislikes in a business teacher, particu- 
larly one who faces them in the be- 
ginning weeks of a course? In our 
business methods course we wanted 
to know, so we conducted a survey in 
the department to get a cross-section 
view. The variety of points men- 
tioned and the discernment with 
which students analyzed the whole 
question show clearly that the pres- 
ent-day undergraduate not only does 
a good deal of observing and ana- 
lyzing, but has a more than moderate 
understanding of what furthers and 
what hinders the educational process. 

While students were allowed to 
draw on their total experience with 
teachers in all fields, in most cases 
they related the comments to business 
teachers in a graphic way. 

We grouped the results into four 
general classifications: attitudes and 
personality, teaching techniques, ap- 
pearance, and extra-class aspects. 

The greatest number of comments 
were received in Groups 1 and 2. 
While it was hard in some cases to 


decide into which group certain points 
should be put, we tried to consider 
whether the technical side or the per- 
sonality side was dominant. 


Attitudes and Personality 


Coming in for the greatest number 
of votes in the first group were the 
following : interest in and enthusiasm 
for teaching, patience, good sense of 
humor, poise, impartiality, generosity 
in giving encouragement and praise 
when they are deserved, and under- 
standing of human nature. 

Worthy of a place in every busi- 
ness teacher’s private self-evaluation 
chart were comments such as these: 
“Teachers should treat business sub- 
jects as a part of life, not just another 
variety of statistics.” “I like a 
teacher who has a good supply of in- 
teresting cartoons and pictures about 
business situations, who puts interest- 
ing articles on the bulletin board, who 
can tell of successful business per- 
sons or famous men and women who 
began their careers with secretarial 
skills.” “Typing teachers should 
understand human nature and inte- 
grate training with life, not just harp 
on the number of words per minute.” 
“\ teacher should be able to speak 
With authority about the business 
world because he has been a part of 
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by Grace V. Watkins 


Hamline University 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


it.’ “He should’ describe specific 
situations in an office.” “He ought 
to feel that business is the most won- 
derful field there is, and sell students 
on it.” “Should show the relation of 
business to men and women, their 
problems and hopes and plans and 
ambitions.” “Should lead students 
to see how business training is linked 
up with all professional fields, and 
with home life, too.” 


"A teacher should be able to speak with 
authority about the business world because 
he has been a part of it.” 


Business teachers, say our under- 
graduates, need to possess the qual- 
ities of patience, tolerance, and tact; 
need to be sympathetic and sincere, 
refined and cheerful, free from 
moods, and well-adjusted to life in 
general, considerate and reasonable, 
friendly but somewhat reserved. 
They should have a high standard of 
personal ethics and morals, should 
be pleasant and “not afraid to smile.” 
Interesting observations were these: 
“A business teacher should consider 
individual differences in the develop- 
ment of a skill.” “I like a teacher 
who makes students feel that teaching 
is a privilege and not a duty, that 
teaching typewriting has something 
of romance about it, and who isn’t 
just telling people which key to 
punch.” “Someone who relates the 
training period to life after college, 
and is interested in students as indi- 
vidual personalities, finds out the pro- 
fessional field a student is going to 
enter, and tries to relate typewriting 
to that field.” “Should be glad for a 
student’s success.” “Should show 
real interest in and happiness over 
student progress and improvement.” 
“Teachers should trust their students 
and show that trust.” “Should be 


sympathetic with problems of youth 
in general.” “Should realize that no 
one is perfect and in the introductory 
weeks of a course such as typewriting 
or shorthand should be tolerant of 
errors if the student is obviously do- 
ing the best he can, and is simply 
nervous.” 


Dislikes 


Dislikes in attitudes and person- 
ality ranged all the way from “Tells 
how many words a minute he typed 
when he went to school” to “Ready to 
jump down a student’s throat if he 
puts the circle on the wrong side of 
the straight line in shorthand class.” 
A frequently mentioned gripe was 
along the line of “during proofread- 
ing drills or ‘eyes on copy’ drill, acts 
as if he were an FBI man and 
thought students were trying to put 
something over on him.” Other 
peeves included: “Has pets.” ‘Tells 
class they should all watch Molly 
Smith write shorthand and write it 
the way she does.” “Too fussy about 
proportion during early stages of 
shorthand.” “Stands by student’s 
desk and reprimands him in front of 
the class, when he is doing the best 
he can.” “Afraid students might re- 
lax for a minute, works them too 
hard.” Also mentioned were indif- 
ferent manner, acting frightened, 
prissy, or apologetic about giving an 
assignment, just out to make money, 
acts bored, “tries to be witty but 
isn’t,” grouchy, dull, overly stern, 
“tries to impress students with big 
vocabulary which is too technical for 
the learning stage,” “won’t excuse 
student from class when it is neces- 
sary—it isn’t done this way in an of- 
fice,” “explains instead of showing 
how it is done,” clock watcher, tries 
to act collegiate, makes fun of indi- 
vidual student when he makes a mis- 
take, and “looks down on students as 
being too ignorant to associate with.” 


Teaching Techniques 


In discussing the second group the 
students really put the business teach- 
er under a microscope. Because of 
the large number of excellent com- 
ments made, it will be necessary to 
list them for the sake of brevity. 
Most votes went to these points: real 
interest in the subject and ability to 
put it across, approximates an office 
situation, varies class routine, expert 
in demonstrating the skill he is teach- 
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ing, clear in giving assignments, es- 
pecially helpful in showing course ob- 
jectives and the most effective ways 
of studying (reference was chiefly to 
shorthand here), gives practical il- 
lustrations. Other phases mentioned 
were: gives bird’s eye view first week 
and sticks to it; gives reasonable as- 
signments (not so long that they can- 
not be absorbed) (one student said 
that in another institution he had 
been assigned 60 chapters in one as- 
signment!); willing to repeat diffi- 
cult material (instead of telling the 
student to look it up); announces 
tests at least a week ahead of time; 
marks objectively; keeps up to date 
in professional field; willing to admit 
it if he doesn’t know; creates a real 
desire to learn; work well-planned, 
no lags or fill-ins; brief in explana- 
tions; well informed in supple- 
mentary business fields; hands back 
assignments and helps discuss any 
points not clear, before testing on the 
material; shows practical use of the 
course; gets results through eliciting 
cooperation, rather than by using 
compulsion; clearly shows the ulti- 
mate aim of what he is teaching. 
Dislikes included: teaches on theo- 
retical basis what should be taught on 
practical basis; tells students to study 
one thing and gives test on some- 
thing else; dull class routine; ex- 
pects unreasonable standard of excel- 
lence or speed for the point in the 
course; all “study” and afraid to take 
time out to relax or tell a good story ; 
comes to class unprepared and then 
talks about some small item he read 
in the morning paper; gives irrel- 
evant assignments (“IT had one short- 
hand teacher who made us copy 25 
pages of shorthand on the side each 
week, but it had no relation to the 
class or to the point we had reached 
in the course—it could just be any 
shorthand.”); takes too long re- 
turning papers, but demands that stu- 
dents turn in their work on the dot; 
gives a lot of make up work which 
is of no value; work poorly distrib- 
uted—too much one week, too little 
another; failure to demonstrate suf- 
ficiently, to use blackboard in short- 
hand, to show points of value at the 
typewriter; takes for granted stu- 


dents know more than they do, or 
says, “Of course, we all know” when 
the student couldn’t possibly know 
that particular point; bases grade en- 
tirely on a couple of tests; gives 
tough assignments only as an outlet 
for his own emotions; has negative 
attitude (talks about bad points, and 
ignores good ones); tries to force 
speed too fast in a skill subject and 
makes students nervous and tense. 
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Appearance 


In the third group points men- 
tioned ran about the way such ques- 
tionnaires usually do — with two 
interesting exceptions: ‘‘Business 
teachers should look as well in the 
class as they would look if they were 
applying for an office job that day.” 
“A business teacher needs the appear- 
ance of good health and energy.” 
Dislikes were not especially original, 
with one exception: “I once had a 
typewriting teacher who kept pulling 
down her girdle. It was very annoy- 
ing.” 

Out-of-Class Activities 

Outside the regular class, business 
teachers, say our students, should be 
interested in the activities of the 
school and should show pleasure in 
seeing students off-campus; should 
learn names early in the course; 
should take a general view of the 
campus, and not just their own niche ; 
and should get along well with people 
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in general. One student pointedly 
remarked: business teacher 
should have plenty of conference 
hours, and should let students come 
in to talk things over. I dislike teach- 
ers who act as if they are doing a 
student a big favor by arranging a 
conference, and then act the same 
way during the conference.” Other 
peeves were: “Doesn’t get places on 
time; uninformed on counseling pro- 
cedure and on current events gen- 
erally.” 

Business teachers can make an im- 
portant contribution, our undergrad- 
uates believe, by showing continued 
interest in students after they have 
been graduated, in answering letters 
promptly and being generous with 
advice and suggestions, and showing 
that interest goes on into adult life. 

An impossibly large order? Maybe 
so! But those of us who read the an- 
swers to the questionnaire have an 
accurate and well-thought-out picture 
of what the average student thinks 
we should be and do! 
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HORSEMAN 


By David Shaw, St. Mary's School, Waterloo, lowa 


In order to get the desired shaded effects into this design, it was not only 


necessary to use a variety of letters and characters ($, @, 


#, and period) but 


it was also necessary for the typist to vary the intensity of the touch in many 
cases. A succession of periods, brought close together by means of horizontal 


and vertical half-spacing, formed 


the desired curved lines. 


In this type of 


design, a light pencil sketch is first made, with the typed characters in the 
finished design obscuring the pencil outlines. 

This is one of the entries submitted in the Eleventh Annual International Artistic 
Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the 
contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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LET’S TAKE ANOTHER LOOK AT THE SMALL 


LIZABETH T. Van Derveer’s 
article, “Business Education in 
the Small High School,” which ap- 
peared in the May issue of THE 
JOURNAL OF Business EDUCATION, is 
a timely one. 
Concerning Those Who Teach in the 
Small School 

Up until recently and even yet in 
many states there has been no help 
in the form of supervision for the 
teacher of business education in rural 
schools. 

For example, in 1929, a county 
school board appointed as superinten- 
dent a man who was labeled “‘prog- 
ressive.” He saw the need for home 
economics, agriculture, and commer- 
cial education and persuaded the 
school board to start all three. One 
commercial teacher was appointed 
for the largest school in the countv. 
This young teacher had had three 
years’ experience in a large high 
school. He chose his own texts; of- 
fered the three traditional courses— 
shorthand, typewriting, and book- 
keeping; and worked faithfully six 
periods every day with two classes 
many periods, plus evening school 
three nights a week! The school 
board furnished seven typewriters— 
the school bought seven more, a sten- 
cil duplicator, and an adding ma- 
chine. The depression came in with 
full force. The brightest students in 
the school took the business course. 
The teacher had a measure of suc- 
cess. His reputation spread. Adults 
sought admission to the school, and 
for years, a large postgraduate group 
was in attendance during the regular 
periods of the school day. At first a 
tuition fee of $5 a month was 
charged these students, who ranged 
in education from one year of high 
school or special school to college 
graduates. The money did wonders 
for the school treasury, but tuition 
was later discontinued. 

Most of the offices of that com- 
munity were manned by graduates 
from this department. Many secured 
positions in nearby cities. Before 
long the second largest school in the 
county also had a one-teacher com- 
mercial department; then the first- 
mentioned school enlarged its pro- 
gram to include general business, 
business law, and business English; 
a third high school opened a depart- 
ment; and still later the other two 
high schools began being served by 
one teacher who spent a half day in 
each. Throughout the county, busi- 
ness education is held in high esteem. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


by Watkins C. Smith 


Bealeton, Virginia 


This example is cited to show what 
a business department can mean to a 
rural community and how the efforts 
of a zealous young teacher can help 
launch a successful program. 

It is true, as Mrs. Van Derveer 
stated, that the beginning teacher in 
the small high school is often seek- 
ing experience; but more often, as 
observed by this writer, these begin- 
ning teachers deliberately choose the 
small high school as the place where 
they feel they can make a real con- 
tribution to the educational program. 
However, because of low salaries, 
they often move on to better-paying 
positions in larger schools. Superin- 
tendents often appoint several teach- 
ers in succession for the same posi- 
tion only to release them when a bet- 
ter opportunity comes along for 
them. The small school has been 
hard hit ever since the beginning of 
the war. In many instances emer- 
gency teachers with only one year of 
college, or actually high school grad- 
uates, have been appointed just to 
keep a business education department 
open. This is an unwise procedure. 
It would be better (usually) to let 
the department go without a teacher 
than to have someone in who is not 
able to handle the situation well. Of 
course, there are always exceptions, 
but it is taking a big chance in a field 
that needs expert teaching. In all 
justice to some of these young teach- 
ers, though, they would put to shame 
some set-in-their-ways high school 
and college teachers of business edu- 
cation! 

Another mistake that is made in 
the small high school as elsewhere in 
business education departments is the 
appointing of teachers who have had 
no work experience. No one could 
be expected to have had experience in 
all types of office work, but some ex- 
perience will enable the teacher to 
help the student to a better under- 
standing of what will be expected of 
him when he finishes school and goes 
to work. 


Some Thoughts on the Subjects Offered 


With reference to the subject mat- 
ter taught, I agree that basic business 
training “should be taken by all busi- 


ness majors.” I should like to see it 
open to everybody in the sophomore 
class. 

In one small high school a general 
business course was to be offered for 
the first time. The business teacher 
and the principal decided that this 
should be a very small, very select 
group. Many sophomore boys and 
girls, particularly boys, wanted to 
take the course; and, had it been 
taught the way it should be—for in- 
formational value instead of mere 
busy work, these boys would have 
profited from such a course. But 
they had to take world history in- 
stead! Fortunately they drew a sen- 
sible teacher in that course—one who 
didn’t pretend to know all the history 
in the books but who had some un- 
derstanding of present-day affairs. 
They acquired some worth-while un- 
derstandings that will doubtless be of 
great value to them; but of more 
value to them would have been the 
course in general business. 

It is very interesting to read that 
‘it is being more and more fre- 
quently accepted that typewriting 
should be a one-year course for fun- 
damentals with further skill being 
developed in office practice or tran- 
scription classes.” It is difficult to 
offer either office practice or tran- 
scription as a separate course. How- 
ever, operation of the limited pieces 
of equipment can easily be taught 
during the regular typing classes. 
Students are encouraged to do their 
personal typing here, especially their 
school work, letters for their parents, 
or work for those who will pay them 
for doing it. Every effort is made 
to have them type work that is going 
to be used — for the school office, 
churches, and other community or- 
ganizations. Classes are so small that 
the teacher is able to supervise this 
activity very closely. It is doubtful 
if one could find better motivation 
for students of typewriting than hav- 
ing them do something that they 
know will be used. 

As for stenography, let us at the 
very outset denounce the practice of 
offering only one year of shorthand. 
It would seem a better policy to offer 
none than to offer only one year. Of 
course, there are always those who 
should not for one reason or another 
continue shorthand beyond one year, 
but this is equivalent to saying, 
“Here, students, is a smattering of a 
skill for you—you can go on to busi- 
ness school for the rest.” Yes, it’s a 
regular three-ring circus to teach six 
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students second-year shorthand and 
ten students beginning typewriting at 
the same time! (This is a better 
combination, however, than book- 
keeping and shorthand, or shorthand 
I and II.) And a regular class can’t 
be scheduled for only six students. 

Many people would say, “It can’t 
be done any way”; but there are nu- 
merous teachers who can testify that 
it is being done regularly, with each 
student in the shorthand group com- 
pleting the requirements of mail- 
ability at 120 words a minute and 
every beginning typist making his 
thirty net words a minute on ten- 
minute tests with high accuracy and 
learning how to set up letters, how 
to type manuscripts, and the other 
things included in a beginning typing 
course. The great majority of the 
students far exceed these minimum 
requirements. How much more can 
be said of groups elsewhere? “Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way”; and 
it is principally a matter of enthusi- 
asm, interest in the individual, and 
willingness to give sufficiently of 
one’s self and one’s time to achieve 
the desired results. 

The teacher in such a school set-up 
never has a minute to spare. In ad- 
dition to classes, because of the un- 
usual abilities of the business educa- 
tion teacher, he is often asked to 
sponsor extra-curricular activities, to 
keep the school accounts, etc., etc., 
etc! One teacher in a two-teacher 
commercial department during one 
year taught six periods each day (be- 
ginning shorthand, second-year short- 
hand, second-year bookkeeping, two 
classes in beginning typewriting, and 
one in second-year typewriting) ; was 
one of the sponsors of the Student 
Cooperative Association, of the Com- 
mercial Club, of the school paper, of 
the Dramatics Club (directed the 
club’s play), and directed the com- 
mencement program; was_ school 
treasurer, and chairman of the 
guidance committee! The salary re- 
ceived was $1125. That was the 
year that teacher decided to take a 
Government position paying $1440. 

The demand for bookkeeping IT 
in high school has decreased consid- 
erably during the past few years. In 
the beginning class, however, within 
the first six weeks of school the 
teacher can tell if there are students 
who have a particular aptitude for 
bookkeeping. Such students are al- 
lowed to proceed beyond the class 
and to complete the requirements for 
two years of bookkeeping in the one 
year. This means a good deal of out- 
side work for them, but they are 
eager and willing to do it. At other 
times alert students who have proved 
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that they can work well on their own 
have been permitted to take second- 
year bookkeeping during a typing 
class or a study period. It would 
seem a pity to deprive these enter- 
prising students of the opportunity 
to take advanced bookkeeping. The 
business education teacher in the 
small high school is definitely “in- 
dividual-minded” and usually encour- 
ages this sort of thing. In some 
schools bookkeeping I is correlated 
with a clerical practice course. This 
gives an excellent background of in- 
tormation to the student of book- 
keeping. 

A course in retail selling will be a 
welcome addition to the curricula of 
these schools, and it is to be hoped 
that even in the one-teacher schools 
it can be offered more and more 
often. 

For a time only one-half credit 
was given for typewriting, but now 
one credit is usually given for each 
of the courses in the business educa- 
tion department. 


As to the Advantages... 


The section, ‘‘Advantages of 
Teaching in the Small High School,” 
should be a challenge to teachers al- 
ready employed there and to others 
who are seeking either their first po- 
sition or a change in positions. The 
author points out that the teacher has 
opportunity to experiment and _ that 
his program is highly diversified. 
The statements made about guidance 
elsewhere in the article were also 
very apropos. It might be added that 
the teacher in the small high school 
has tremendous responsibility. There 
is no “passing the buck.” On his 
shoulders rest (1) counsel to stu- 
dents about taking any or all parts 
of the business course, (2) counsel- 
ing as to whether they should pursue 
the course further, and (3) Giving 
to every student who enrolls in the 
business course something from 
which he can profit. 

Since classes are small, there 
should be practically mo failures. 
Only in rare instances should a stu- 
dent be permitted to go’ on with a 
skill unless it is pretty certain that he 
has the aptitude to reach minimum 
standards in it. As for courses like 
general business, everybody should 
be taught enough to make the course 
worth while to him, and the idea of 
failing should not enter into the pic- 
ture. Teachers should take this mat- 
ter of “failure” in school very seri- 
ously anyway. 

A high-school senior was taking 
second - year shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. She was a weak 
student in many respects—poor Eng- 
lish background, a rather nervous 
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type—a typical slow learner. In the 
first-year classes of these subjects she 
had made average progress and was 
therefore permitted to go into the 
advanced work. At midterm it was 
evident that she couldn’t keep up with 
even the weakest average member of 
the class, so she received failing 
grades and was told not to prepare 
for graduation. This young lady was 
an optimist, and she went ahead any- 
way, ordering her cap and gown and 
diploma. During the second term she 
was ill and missed a lot of time from 
school, but she kept plugging away 
with her courses. She seemed to be 
a rather hopeless case. When she 
wasn’t graduated, there was much ill 
feeling on her part and on the part 
of her friends. To make a long story 
short, she went into the sheriff’s of- 
fice in the county seat as a stenog- 
rapher, and her work was so com- 
mendable there that she put to shame 
some of the speedy and highly intel- 
ligent girls who worked in the same 
building and who had “passed” in 
school. Naturally, the teacher and 
principal began to wonder. Here was 
a girl with an attractive personality. 
She was friendly, helpful, enthusi- 
astic, and conscientious. She made 
good although she had “failed” in 
high school. This is only one case, 
it is true, and what does it have to 
do with the small high school? Well, 
it could have happened anywhere, 
and very probably often does. It is 
mentioned here because it did hap- 
pen in a small high school, and it 
brings out the point that the teacher 
has more opportunity to work with 
such students. It is to be hoped that 
teachers will become more aware all 
the time of the responsibility that is 
theirs to teach pupils instead of just 
skills or subject matter. 

There is nothing more challenging 
than being on one’s own. Many a 
teacher in the small high school is 
laboring under terrific handicaps of 
poor equipment and working condi- 
tions, little recognition from the other 
departments of the school, practically 
no cooperation from the officials, and 
little understanding on the part of 
parents. Here comes in more than 
ever his responsibility to inform 
everybody, to see that his department 
is so good it gets recognition auto- 
matically, to send graduates into of- 
fices who can hold their own with 
anybody. 

Some Pitfalls That Might Be Included 


There are pitfalls in the small high 
school situation too. To mention a 
few: 

1. The teacher, knowing that he 
is on his own and that he won’t be 
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HE purpose of this article is to 

make such applications as are ob- 
vious from the field of psychology to 
business education. Business educa- 
tion, for the scope of this article, is 
defined primarily as vocational prep- 
aration for general office work, secre- 
tarial, in the main. 


Social Adjustment 


Personality is of large importance 
to the prospective office employee. 
Development of personality, however, 
most intimately affects the teacher, 
insofar as wise guidance will affect 
wholesome personality. The defini- 
tion of personality as “the way in 
which ‘he’ impresses others” is of 
greatest help here. The teacher is 
conscience-bound to portray to the 
student the effect he will and does 
have on others. 

Character, though it may be con- 
sidered subordinate to and included 
in personality, is of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve separate treat- 
ment. A moralistic attitude is to be 
avoided at this point and rather a 
psychological attitude taken, attempt- 
ing to promote insight into the mutual 
problems of both the teacher and 
trainee. 


Individual and Group Problem Solving 


Problem-solving situations are al- 
ways present and those peculiar to of- 
fice situations must be brought into 
the classroom to be presented and 
analyzed. <A direct and effective at- 
tack on these problems, as is charac- 
teristic of the well-adjusted person, 
is the model technique. Realization 
by the student that a wide background 
of functional skills is the best prep- 
aration to be made in school will be 
valuable. The importance of unemo- 
tional thinking in relation to these 
problems can be presented in the 
school situation with emphasis upon a 
carryover to on-the-job practice. 

Teaching methodology can conceiv- 
ably partake of more democratic pro- 
cedures in this field. The techniques 
of group problem solving can be ap- 
plied and the resulting wider insight 
into problems, with the realization 
that everyone has taken part, will 
undoubtedly cause a greater degree 
of behaviour change. 

it is true that this field does not 
traditionally involve reasoning, yet, 
the criticism most often directed to 
our products is not that they lack the 
necessary skills but rather that they 
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are helpless when presented with new 
problems. The key, then, to training 
a more valuable type of office em- 
ployee lies in developing desirable 
emotional attitudes, increasing the 
skills needed in social adjustment, ap- 
plying general principles to novel 
situations, and attacking more suc- 
cessfully the complex problems. 


Development Under Guidance 


It is common practice today to pre- 
sent the bulk of the business educa- 
tion subjects in the junior and senior 
years of the secondary school. The 
basis for this placement is not in the 
psychological sense of readiness as it 
has been proved that both typewrit- 
ing and shorthand instruction can 
effectively take place much earlier. 
But from a practical viewpoint it is 
reasoned that terminal vocational ed- 
ucation should be presented as nearly 
as possible to the time it will be actu- 
ally used on the job. This line of 
reasoning constitutes a potent argu- 
ment for a wider establishment of the 
junior college. Much can be said, 
however, for introducing the skill 
subjects when readiness, with all the 
connotations that readiness implies, 
e.g., age, desire, physical maturity, 
mental age, etc., is shown. Even 
though readiness would imply an 
earlier introduction of these subjects 
business has shown an increasing un- 
willingness to take young graduates 
who are socially and emotionally im- 
mature when it is possible for them 
to avoid doing so. 

The teacher must be concerned 
with where the child is. Probably in 
no area of learning is this more im- 
portant than in business education. 
The teacher here is concerned pri- 
marily in turning out a skilled prod- 
uct and many of the business skills 
depend in a large part on previous 
training. For example, stenography 
is based almost wholly on phonics— 
a skill the student should have learned 
long before the junior year of high 
school is reached. It is standard 
procedure on the part of the writer, 
however, to spend at least a week in 
the presentation of sounds of the 
various letters and their combinations 
to beginning classes. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Self-confidence, the mark of the 
superior learner, can be deliberately 
built up through proper presentation 


of the skill subjects. In logical de- 
velopment, then, the making of mis- 
takes is de-emphasized and speed is 
emphasized in typing; principles are 
thoroughly mastered before pro- 
gressing in shorthand ; and repetition 
of the cycle is the keynote in book- 
keeping until mastery produces con- 
fidence. 


Limiting Factors 
Variations in Human Nature 

Intra-individual variability has long 
been recognized by experienced edu- 
cators. Children cannot be poured 
into a mold and then be expected to 
turn out all alike. Personality traits, 
unlike intelligence, have no_ stable 
physiological basis. Each child comes 
from a different cultural environment 
with unlike social backgrounds. The 
difference is often marked and easily 
seen on surface behaviour, but, just 
as often, it is obscured and delib- 
erately concealed by the child. 

The teacher is handicapped by in- 
adequate instruments of measure- 
ment. Measures of intelligence are 
probably more reliable than measures 
of aptitude but intelligence tests are 
limited in the range of capacity meas- 
ured. Clerical ability tests have been _ 
severely criticized and may not show 
a high predictive value. The average 
business teacher has met many sur- 
prises in underestimating the motiva- 
tion and interest actuating the stu- 
dents. Imminent job prospects, des- 
perate need for the money to be 
earned, intense desire to escape the 
monotony of housework, and sheer 
physical satisfaction in a mastered 
skill have been factors in the surpris- 
ing efficiency of unpromising stu- 
dents. 

Teachers know that they are going 
to meet individual differences when 
facing a class and it is well for them 
to realize that no system of grouping 
or administrative organization will 


eliminate all the significant differ- 


ences. This problem can be met, to 
some extent, by providing varied ma- 
terials, experiences, and activities and 
encouraging the individuals to choose 
tasks according to their potentialities. 


Heredity and Environment 


Extreme positions are to be avoid- 
ed in the nature-nurture controversy. 
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It is to be remembered that both are 
significant but not to the exclusion of 
such other important factors as 
health, nutrition, motivation, ete. It 
cannot be denied that the genetic fac- 
tor accounts for large individual dif- 
ferences in capacity. But within the 
limits set by heredity, adequate train- 
ing can develop in each person a com- 
plete realization of his abilities. 

The field of business education can 
absorb many less gifted persons be- 
cause the more routine tasks of our 
complex, commercialized world can 
be assigned to them. Parallel, too, 
with this idea, the field of business 
education can take the most gifted, 
and with adequate training and en- 
lightened guidance, develop them into 
the economic leaders our country so 
desperately needs. 

The positive correlation of desir- 
able traits, as evidenced by Terman’s 
study of one thousand gifted chil- 
dren, has far-reaching implications 
for the business education teacher. 
The bulk of those with whom we deal 
are not among the most gifted and a 
negative implication of the above 
statement leads to the realization that 
one undesirable trait may indicate 
the presence of others less obvious. 
In meeting this situation the teacher 
attempts to equip the child adequately 
by bringing out every desirable trait 
possible and eliminating or improving 
those less desirable. 

The findings in either the field of 
heredity or of environment are in- 
conclusive. The teacher seeking after 
truth will do well not to pin faith on 
either, but to take a middle-of-the- 
road position. On one hand, admit 
the power of heredity to set limits; 
on the other hand, allow for the posi- 
tive changes correct environmental 
factors can bring about. 


General and Special Abilities 


The field of business education is 
greatly concerned with this matter of 
abilities. The young learner in the 
classroom situation is handicapped by 
the lack of experiences he can bring 
to bear on a new problem. When a 
graduate of a business education 
course goes into the real business 
world he is confronted by a host of 
new problems. In contrast, these 
problems would hardly be totally new 
to the average adult. Yet, the recent 
graduate must compete with the adult. 
It is at this point that the teacher is 
intimately concerned with the amount 
of transfer of training from the class- 
room to the real business situation. 

The theories of transfer of train- 
ing can help. Thorndike’s theory of 
identical elements is basic to most 
modern business education thinking. 
As a result, extensive application has 
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been made of cooperative training, 
part time on-the-job experience, and 
making the classroom resemble, so 
far as possible, the actual business 
situation. 

Judd’s theory of generalization, al- 
though it does not parallel, does em- 
phasize a different aspect of the prob- 
lem. The Gestalt “insight” is the de- 
sired end. It is not merely the activ- 
ities that are sought to be duplicated 
in the ideal classroom setup but, inso- 
far as possible, the actual situation 
itself. 

The common pitfall is to assume 
that transfer is automatic. That is 
not the way it happens. The teacher 
must “put it across” if positive trans- 
fer is to take place. 


Gain and Loss in Efficiency 


The business education teacher, in 
an intensely practical way, is inti- 
mately concerned with the learning 
curve, plateaus of learning, fluctuat- 
ing periods of progress, and physio- 
logical limits of skill. 

Despite the limitations of the learn- 
ing curve it is a practical classroom 
device used in many business educa- 
tion classrooms. An example of this 
is the typing chart showing levels 
reached by each student on bi-weekly 
or weekly tests. A common inquiry 
of the student is why there has been 
no progress or perhaps even a slip- 
ping back. 

Plateaus of learning, a long level 
line on a chart such as has been men- 
tioned, is a quite common situation 
in the fairly complicated skill-build- 
ing situation of learning to type. The 
learning curve actually does not bear 
witness to all the learning that is tak- 
ing place. Rapid progress, much more 
rapid than before, is quite apt to take 
place at the end of one of these 
plateaus. If the learning curve were 
extended far enough and long enough 
it would usually rise to a level of skill 
common to the rest of the class de- 
spite plateaus of varying length. The 
teacher can help to avoid or shorten 
plateaus by encouragement, analyzing 
mistakes, and giving examples. 

Rapid progress is usually charac- 
terized by easy material to be learned, 
if met with fairly early. The Gestalt 
conception of insight is quite likely 
to be involved if sudden progress is 
encountered fairly late in the learning 
curve. For example, a competent 
typist may discover that stroke blend- 
ing has made speed possible and the 
same principle can apply to word or 
phrase blending, making possible an 
even greater speed. 

Physiological limits are interesting 
but are very likely to involve the law 
of diminishing returns. Practicing 
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typing six hours daily to attain a 
speed of- one hundred fifty words 
per minute would hardly be reward- 
ing in terms of time spent acquiring 
the skill. 


Conditions Affecting Learning 


Ideal conditions are often stressed 
out of all proportion to the impor- 
tance they bear to the learning situa- 
tion. Such factors as temperature, 
lighting, seating, silence, or privacy 
do play a part but not to the extent 
some people like to stress. For ex- 
ample, noise is often cited as a de- 
terring factor in learning. But clack- 
ing typewriters can hardly be avoided 
in a classroom, or, for that matter, in 
the average business office. More en- 
ergy will probably be required to do 
the same work than in an otherwise 
ideal situation but very few of us 
near our physiological limits anyway. 

Of more significance to the busi- 
ness education teacher are the internal 
factors such as motivation or emo- 
tional status. External conditions 
may handicap but proper internal 
attitudes will tend to overcome, to a 
large degree, limiting environmental 
obstacles. 

Thorndike’s findings on learning 
with respect to age are significant. 
Business education subjects are often 
undertaken by adults with misgivings 
on their part. Many of their fears 
could be modified by knowing that 
age in itself is a minor factor. While 
learning power is probably at its peak 
at about age twenty-five, it stays on 
a fairly even keel gradually falling 
until the forties are about the same 
as the teens. Even then it only keeps 
slowing down, never entirely disap- 
pearing. 

Extremely important are the meth- 
ods of study employed by the learner. 
Again using the example of typing, 
the matter of practicing and how it is 
spread out has much to do with learn- 
ing. Practicing three periods of twen- 
ty minutes each will be more effective 
than one long period of sixty minutes. 

In effect, the teacher should know 
the rules of proper study. Students 
can hardly be expected to know in- 
tuitively how to use their time most 
expeditiously. Yet, it has been the 
experience of the writer, that highly 
intelligent pupils intuitively follow 
logical steps on learning for mastery. 
Should these steps be outlined for 
them, however, at some time before 
graduation, a very great service will 
have been done for them. 


Creative Activity and Learning 


It is perhaps one of the drawbacks 
of the business education field that 
creative activity is at a minimum. In 
the sense that stenographers produce 
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»eautiful business letters, typists 
‘nake perfect copies, and bookkeepers 
‘ompile neatly long and_ involved 
-tatements, it is creative to a limited 
iegree. But always the goal is some- 
‘hing that someone else has already 
reached or produced. But this very 
situation leads to a realization that 
someway this creative desire must be 
satisfied. Every individual has it. So, 
the wise teacher in this field en- 
courages hobbies. 

Such creative outlets as soap carv- 
ing, essay writing, school paper pro- 
duction, music, or photography are 
well within the reach of our students. 
The teacher can provide and improve 
the setting. Clubs can be sponsored 
and time provided during the school 
day for these worth-while activities. 
Instruction on techniques be 
given by qualified persons who are 
usually glad to share their knowledge 
with interested youngsters. Teachers 
can be invaluable in ridding the child 
of one of the greatest handicaps to 
creative activity, that of freedom 
from fear of ridicule. By examples, 
by suggestions, by encouragement, 
the teacher can keep this creativeness 
at high levels and provide the setting 
for one of the most fundamentally 
satisfying activities that the school 
can offer. 


General Interpretations of Learning 


Probably basic to all teaching and 
the parent of methodology is this 
matter of the nature of learning. The 
three most prominent theories, name- 
ly; conditioning, connectionist, and 
insight overlap to a degree but also 
differ fundamentally on some aspects 
of describing learning. The only 
alternative to adhering to a particular 
school is to take the eclectic view, a 
not too satisfying position, but the 
most practical. Until a much clearer 
idea of just what happens in a learn- 
ing situation is to be had, however, 
very little choice remains. Much evi- 
dence is still needed and when it is 
presented it should be used to evalu- 
ate the theories rather than evaluate 
the evidence in light of the theories. 
Interrelations can be sought and do 
exist pointing to the existence of a 
more comprehensive explanation than 
is now available. 

The Gestalt theory of learning is 
based on a perception of a situation 
in light of purpose and results. One 
sees the relation of means to an end 
and organizes behaviour accordingly. 
\ good one-word definition would be 
“insight.” The two other leading 
theories of learning are behaviourism 
and connectionism. Behaviourism is 
sometimes called conditioning and 
stresses stimulus and response. Con- 
nectionism is sometimes called the 
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trial and error method of learning 
and reduces mainly to reflexes, in- 
stincts and capacities. Most educa- 
tional psychologists take an eclectic 
view. 

The Gestalt school with its theory 
of insight is probably of most value 
to the business education teacher or 
to any teacher. It must never be for- 
gotten that the school is producing a 
functioning unit with knowledge in- 
tegrated and capable of being distilled 
into a successful attack on problems. 
The typist is not just learning to type 
but to apply that knowledge to the 
numerous situations requiring typing. 
That those situations require other 
knowledge and other skills goes with- 
out question. Insight into problem 
solving behaviour is a desideratum 
attainable to the largest degree 
through a Gestaltist interpretation of 
learning. 

This does not imply that the Ges- 
taltists have the only correct slant 
on teaching. The word “correct” is 
hardly applicable in this sense as a 
good deal remains to be done in the 
way of experiments, testing of 
theories, etc. before one could com- 
pletely accept or condemn any of sev- 
eral theories. The basic S-R connec- 
tion fits skill-learning situations well 
and the behaviourist point-of-view 
that repetition strengthens reactions 
are illustrations that are applicable to 
the skill-building activities carried on 
in business education classrooms. 


The Guidance of Learning 

The precepts of the Chicago 
School, as led by Judd, are followed 
closely by most business education. 
In many areas covered by this field 
systematically organized subject mat- 
ter is laid down and departed from 
only at the teacher’s peril. Perhaps 
this is inherent in the skill-building 
activities carried on. A skill is taught 
very much like the teacher has 


This is true in the writ- 


learned it. 
er’s case, perhaps basically true in 
the methodology of most teachers of 


skill. Evaluation can be attempted 
only if the method is thoroughly un- 
derstood and it can be best under- 
stood by actually having learned it. 
True, the teaching will be modified by 
experience, but basically it will re- 
main much the same as the original 
acquiring experience. 

Judd regards education as a proc- 
ess of socialization, in which society 
imposes its major institutions upon 
its younger members and gives them 
its social heritage. Such an institu- 
tion as number or language is re- 
quired without question. This school 
of thought leads to a highly organized 
curriculum in which “‘subject mat- 
ter’ is dominant and the teaching 
technique rather formal. The Chicago 
Approach, as led by Judd, employs 
laboratory technique for an intensive 
study of a few individuals. In con- 
trast, the studies at Columbia, largely 
under the influence of Thorndike, 
have employed testing and statistical 
techniques for the extensive study of 
a large number of individuals. The 
influence of Dewey’s and Kilpatrick’s 
interest in the growing child is felt in 
the Columbia Approach. This school 
of thought is more analytical, as il- 
lustrated by Gray’s reading studies, 
breaking knowledge into bits and 
then teaching them. 

The Columbia Approach has its 
best possibilities for adaptation in 
the basic business education area—re- 
tailing, advertising, consumer educa- 
tion, salesmanship, etc. A dynamic 
activity program integrating the con- 
cepts of growth, maturation, individ- 
ual differences, and insight will al- 
most certainly produce better results 
here than the formalized subject mat- 
ter orientation typical of the technical 
subjects of typing, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping. 


—_> 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the last page you'll find answers. 


How willing are business and industry to assist in making 
education real for students on the secondary school level? 
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THERE IS NO MENIAL WORK 


by W. S. Allen 


General Manager 


Electrical Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Editor's Note: The recent developments of clerical training in the secondary 
school bring the truth of this title sharply into focus. The big problem in 
developing work in the clerical training course is that it is looked upon as a 
“dumbbell course" not only by the teachers but by the students, This is true 
of the course and true of the training for which the course is planned— 


general clerical work. 


Business needs hundreds of different varieties of clerks; they are vital to 
the success of business. We need to overcome the attitude that this work 


HE statement, “There is no menial 

work” should be hung in every 
office and factory in this country. 
Because there really is no menial 
work—it’s only a menial mentality 
looking at work that makes work 
menial. 

The person who classifies his job 
as menial, his work as drudgery, has 
always been with us. He is one who 
has never realized that drudgery is 
working without a smile. In the past 
we considered this unsmiling fellow 
a misfit, and fortunately, we once 
had few of these misfits. We were 
willing to understand that anyone 
could make almost any job seem dull. 
We also recognized that, in the 
wrong hands, the most exciting job 
on earth could become intolerably 
dull. 

The man or woman who ap- 
proached work with a menial point 
of view, has never been our general 
concept of the “average American” 
—whether factory worker, office 
worker, or home maker. 


Work—The Means to Achievement 


The average American has always 
been one who approached his job 
with interest, initiative, anticipation 
and imagination. He wants to get 
the job done, and well done, so he 
can tackle something else, so that he 
can advance to a better job. Then he 
repeats the process again and again. 
One man’s starting point may be 
the goal of another. Some people can 
pass goal after goal; others may 
spend a life in achieving only one. 
Yet, to all of us, work has been the 
means to achievement; and as a na- 
tion we have fitted this pattern be- 
cause we were permitted to keep 
enough of our rewards we earned to 
justify our efforts. Work with ade- 
quate reward is the boon of freedom. 
Our combined industry as expressed 
in our system of private enterprise, 
or as it is also known “Capitalism,” 
has worked so well that it is still to- 
day the world’s only hope for the 
future. 

What we have done has been due 
to the fact that we have been not only 
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willing to work, but that we have 
worked with a will. This may sound 
Pollyannish to the man who thinks 
work is menial, but it is worth em- 
phasizing today when the occasional 
misfits of yesterday, who think the 
world owes them a living, have 
grown to a too numerous tribe. And 
their number is increasing day by 
day. 

Instead of making the most of a 
job, too many are trying to make the 
least of a job. They want pay for 
not working. They want more pay 
for working less. Work as such has 
become odious. 

Recently a sales executive inter- 
viewed a young man looking for a 
job in his sales department. Fresh 
from college and without business ex- 
perience, this youngster announced 
he would be glad to start as a junior 
executive if he could be assured of 
a senior executive position in the 
near future. 

“T’'ll be glad to take a job on the 
sales force if I don’t have to pound 
any pavements,” was his clincher. 

He didn’t get the job because he 
wanted to spare himself the incon- 
venience of learning it. 

Rearranging some desks in a busi- 
ness office, the office manager asked a 
young man to lift a corner of a desk 
two other men were moving. “Not 
me,” replied this young fellow, “get 
somebody to help you who is paid for 
the job.” 

Several years ago Frank Bacon 
established a long run record in his 
play “Lightnin”. One day he was 
asked by a friend to join in a game 
of golf. 

“Sorry I can’t go,” said Bacon, 
“We have a rehearsal.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that after 
playing ‘Lightnin’ more than 2,000 
times you still have rehearsals?” 

This time Bacon was surprised. 

“Of course, twice a week. We 
play to a new audience every night 
and each audience has a right to ex- 
pect of us our best.” 

Our best isn’t being delivered as 
often as it used to be. More often 
we get the least. 
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Do We Want Something for Nothing? 


What’s wrong with so many peo- 
ple today? Why do youngsters enter- 
ing business want to start at the top 
without going through the appren- 
ticeship of learning? Why won't an 
office worker give thirty seconds to 
help move a desk? Why won’t peo- 
ple perform the jobs they’re paid to 
do? 

Is it really because people want 
something for nothing, because they 
think the world owes them a living? 
Unfortunately for them, the world 
owes no one a living. You can’t get 
something for nothing. 

Those who want something for 
nothing never heard of Thomas 
Robert Malthus, author of the fa- 
mous Malthusian proposition that 
population tends to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence. Mal- 
thus said: 

“There is one right which man is 
generally thought to possess, which I 
am confident he neither does nor can 
possess—the right to subsistence 
when his labor will not fairly pur- 
chase it.” 

If enough of our people ignore 
this philosophy, our civilization and 
the culture which our civilization has 
produced, will be doomed. We will 
become soft; soft people live on bor- 
rowed time. 

The military might which we are 
slowly building, can postpone the 
evil day, but unless we become hard- 
er—and being hard is merely the 
recognition of the dignity of work, 
and of approaching work with a 
smile—we can follow the endless pro- 
cession of nations that are now only 
names in a history book. 

Personally, I am not that pessi- 
mistic, although there is a very real 
danger in the course which so many 
people are now following. 


Work Is Life; Life Is Work 


Work for the sake of money was 
never the ultimate goal of most peo- 
ple. Since the amassing of great 
sums has become so difficult, even 
impossible, we must recognize anew 
the age-old concept that we work for 
the sake of accomplishment, for the 
satisfaction of doing a good job to 
the best of our abilities and that any 
work is but a step in our progress. 

It is a fallacy to believe that we 
work for the sake of creating leisure 
time. Leisure time is only the salt of 
life. Like salt it must be used spar- 
ingly for seasoning purposes only. 
It is work that makes life livable, that 
makes leisure enjoyable and that will 
make America last, and the future 
America as fine a place to live in as 
it has been in the past. 
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SELLING TECHNIQUES APPLIED 
TO PRODUCE MERCHANDISING 


by John R. Van Arnum 


National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distributors 
Washington, D. C. 


through education 
and modernization” is not an 
empty catch-phrase designed as a 
mere rallying cry for a trade associ- 
ation’s annual get-together. It is full 
of meaning—for the consumer of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, for the 
retailer, for the wholesaler, for the 
shipper and for the grower. It means 
that the consumer will get a_ better 
product because the retailer will pro- 
vide a fresher product, and the chain 
of distribution from the grower to 
the retailer will benefit from the in- 
creased demand better products al- 
ways stimulate. 


This is the objective. How will 


this objective be reached? The ma- 


A Class in Handling and Merchandising Fresh Fruits and Vegetables at the Murrell- 


the problem of staying in business! 
Not for just this year, or next year, 
or the next few years, but for the 
next decade, and the decade after 
that, when the buying of produce 
will be in the hands of a new genera- 
tion demanding services, as a matter 
of course, that today’s consumer may 
be largely unaware of. 


How Prevent Spoilage? 


For many years the National 
League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Distributors, the in- 
dustry’s oldest trade association, has 
been seeking a solution to a problem 
that has beset merchandisers since 
the beginning of time: How to pre- 


Dobbins Vocational High School, Philadelphia. 


chinery for reaching it has already 
been set up and is functioning in the 
distributive education classes devoted 
to proper handling and merchandis- 
ing of fresh fruits and vegetables now 
available throughout the United 
States. This is a permanent educa- 
tional facility, a part of our public 
school system. It should be a must 
course for every retailer of these per- 
ishables. It will be for the progressive 
retailer and his sales personnel. 

For the retailers face a problem,— 
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vent the incalculable losses suffered 
from spoilage of commodities? At 
a recent convention, the League set 
in motion a program designed to re- 
duce, if not wholly eliminate, this 
spoilage. It resolved to strike at this 
economic evil through education. 
Accordingly, a textbook on fresh 
fruits and vegetables was prepared, 
treating every phase of the industry 
and its products. This textbook re- 
flects the crystallized experience of 
that industry gained during more 


than half a century. It is known as 
“A Guide to Better Handling and 
More Efficient Merchandising of 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables,” and is 
the instructor’s manual used by the 
distributive education classes in fresh 
fruits and vegetables throughout the 
country. In addition to the dis- 
tributive education system, it has 
been furnished to educators every- 
where in the United States, for use in 
high schools, veterans’ schools, col- 
leges, and home economics depart- 
ments. 

While this instructor’s manual is 
the basis of the course of study in 
the adult distributive education class- 
es, the classes are divided into study 
and demonstration periods. It is in 
the demonstration phase of the 
course that the enrollees put into 
practice the methods they learned in 
the manual, using top grade pro- 
duce and equipment furnished by 
local suppliers. Thus the class be- 
comes a realistic operation under real 
life conditions. The results to date 
have far exceeded the expectations 
for the program when it was 
launched in January, 1948. Note 
the intense interest on the faces of 
the enrollees in a class at the famous 
Murrell-Dobbins Vocational High 
School in Philadelphia. 


Organization of Class 


Let’s suppose you were a member 
of this class. Over a period of six 
weeks, devoting two to three hours 
one night a week, you would have 
been grounded in: 


A knowledge of plant life, on which to 
base an understanding of what happens to 
perishables. 

An understanding of approved methods 
for handling fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The actual handling of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the proper manner. 

An understanding of correct 
principles. 

How to plan and execute fresh fruit and 
vegetable displays. 

How to price fresh fruits and vegetables 
for quick sale and turnover of stock. 


display 


Now, it is quite doubtful if you 
ever thought of a fresh fruit or vege- 
table—before you came into this class 
—as being a living, breathing entity. 
Sut it is, and must be cared for as 
such. When this much is learned 
by the average retailer of perishables, 
a powerful blow has been struck at 
the evil of spoilage. 

If you were a member of the class 
shown in the picture, you would have 
received thorough instruction in: 


How to properly merchandise fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

The importance of the produce depart- 
ment in the retail food store. 
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The role of the small independent re- 
tailer and his produce department. 

How to buy fresh fruits and vegetables 
from your supplier, what to look for, how 
to select superior commodities. 

The importance of “back room” tech- 
nique. 

How to handle and prepare perishables 
for display. 

The art of display. 

The iced method of merchandising fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

Pre-packaging. 

Merchandising suggestions for the prod- 
uce department. 

Proper and efficient mark-ups for re- 
tailers. 

Proper and efficient financial stock con- 
trol records. 

Efficient management. 

Efficient use of advertising. 

Consumer relations, and practical tips 
for contacts with homemakers. 

If you were a member of the class 
you would have learned the impor- 
tance of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the daily diet, and how to get the 
most nutritive food value out of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 


Serving the Customer 


When you had finished this course, 
supposing you were a retailer-en- 
rollee, isn’t it at once apparent that, 
in addition to having been educated 
yourself in the subject of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, you are now 
in a position to educate the person 
who makes your business go—your 
customer ? 

In Washington, D. C., recently, a 
young man holding the position of 
manager of the fresh fruit and vege- 
table department of a large food store 
enrolled in a class conducted by the 
distributive education department of 
the district schools. It was somewhat 
of a hardship for him to attend these 
class sessions each Tuesday night 
because he had to work late and he 
lived in a section considerably dis- 
tant from the class room. But he 
made it, each and every class night. 
And he absorbed its lessons. His 
produce orders to his supplier in- 
creased ! 


What Is Learned? 


Here are some of the things 
Howard Wall learned at the classes 
which enabled him to determine what 
produce to order: 

He looked over the day’s sales. He 
checked the stock on hand. He kept 
in mind the day of the week on 
which the supply would be received. 
He accounted for holidays. He 
watched seasonal items. He weighed 
the effect of pay days. He checked 
with meat specials. He learned com- 
munity preferences. He consulted 
his supplier. He came to understand 
that in order to have a balanced dis- 
play of fresh fruits and vegetables 
to offer to the customer, he must have 
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a good selection of truits, a good 
selection of salad vegetables and a 
good selection of cooking vegetables. 

As time goes on there will be 
other and newer things for the 
Howard Walls of the U.S.A. to 
learn. It is with this in mind that 
perhaps the most important aspect 
of the distributive education course 
in fresh fruits and vegetables must 
be pointed up. This is its perma- 
nency, its integration into our public 
school system as a continuing educa- 
tional facility available during the 
years to come. Lord Byron’s famous 
couplet, “As the veering winds shift, 
(we must learn to) shift our sails,” 
sums up the value of this continuing 
course to the retailer who wants to 
stay in business. He will be ground- 
ed in changing trade trends ten years 
from now as he is today. And that 
is what “Progress through education 
and modernization” means to him. It 
is more than a painted slogan upon 
a painted banner. It is the reality 
of his business. 


Changes in Buying Habits 


Our top business researchers and 
market analysts agree that buying 
habits twenty years from now will 
differ radically from some of today’s. 
The changes may be slow, or gradual, 
or expeditious (in the sense that 
some may occur within the next few 
years). But, change there will be, 
inevitably. 

Consider the transformation in 
diet already in process in the United 
States since the days before the war. 
Per capita food consumption has in- 
creased and at the same time diets are 
better balanced. Yet there is incal- 
culable improvement to be expected 
in this very area for the simple rea- 
son that too many U. S. families sub- 
sist on an unbalanced diet. 

Consumer education in the selec- 
tion of fresh produce, and in the 
dietetic values of the various fresh 
fruits and vegetables is a part of the 
adult distributive education course. 
The retailer is encouraged to impart 
to his customers a knowledge of 
these items which will enable them 
to buy wisely and to buy more. This 
consumer educational process is now 
in operation to a limited extent. As 
it grows and widens in scope we are 
not required to gaze into a crystal 
ball to apprehend that the new gen- 
eration of consumers will, as previ- 
ously asserted in this article, require 
services as a matter of course of 
which their predecessors were largely 
unaware. 

In Section III of the “Guide to 
Better Handling and More Efficient 
Merchandising of Fresh Fruits and 


Vegetables,” the subject of the daily 
diet is analyzed as follows: 

“Fresh fruits and vegetables play 
a most important part in the Amer- 
ican diet. Most nutritional authorities 
agree that a normal adult, as an ex- 
ample, should obtain 60 per cent of 
the required food calories in the form 
of starches and sugars, about 25 to 
30 per cent in the form of fat, and 10 
to 12 per cent in the form of protein. 
In addition, a wide range of min- 
erals and vitamins must be obtained 
from fresh fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, meat, and eggs. 
These foods are essential to supply 
the basic nutrients and food con- 
stituents, namely : calcium, phosphor- 
ous, iron, copper, magnesium, potas- 
sium, sodium, sulphur, and vitamins 
in order to keep us healthy. 

“Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
referred to as protective foods. Their 
chief value in our diets is as sources 
of energy, vitamins, minerals and 
trace elements. Cereal grains, ani- 
mal and vegetable fats are our pri- 
mary sources of energy foods, and 
if grains and meat should continue 
in short supply, more of our energy 
must be obtained from increased con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables. 
In the past we have depended on 
animals and animal products for our 


chief source of proteins, because this . 


nutrient is more concentrated in 
meat and animal products. 

“Tt is not enough to know the vita- 
min content of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables at the time of harvest. Much 
depends on the way they are handled 
after harvest, and how long it takes 
before they are delivered to the 
consumer. The temperature and 
humidity at which the produce is held 
in the grower’s possession, in transit, 
at wholesale and retail levels, and 
finally the storage condition and han- 
dling methods of the homemaker, 
determine the actual nutritive value. 

“Wilted or wilting produce can 
very often be revived to bring back 
most of its original color if sprinkled 
or soaked with water, but this process 
will not return the nutritive value 
lost due to previous careless handling. 

“Vitamins A, B and especially C 
(ascorbic acid) are very unstable. 
Many of the others are more difficult 
to destroy. Bruising, crushing, peel- 
ing, cutting, and chopping of fresh 
fruits and vegetables break down cell 
walls, free juices which include en- 
zymes, and thus accelerate vitamin 
losses through oxidation.” So much 
for diet. Now—admitting the need 
for education and modernization in 
this field, what have been the results 
to date of the distributive education 
program in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables ? 
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ON 


Scope of Training 

Classes opened last fall and were 
concluded before the holiday season 
rush in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
\Vashington, Savannah, Salt Lake 
City, Cheyenne, Tacoma and Spo- 
.ane—to name only some of the cities 
where the program was _ initiated. 
)peration of the class at Baltimore 
was given detailed coverage in the 
Oetober, 1948, issue of the American 
|ocational Journal. 

Reports on the success of the pro- 
eram have been received from Sam- 
uel W. Caplan, Chief of Distributive 
ducation for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania; Mildred C. Cassidy, 
Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion for the State of Wyoming; John 
A. Beaumont, Chief of Business Ed- 
ucation Service, State of Illinois; 
Forest L. Lawton, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Baltimore; 
J. R. Wommack, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Robert E. Nelson, State Director of 
Distributive Education, Salt Lake 
City; Herbert Shaddix, State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, 
Jackson, Miss.; Donovan R. Arm- 
strong, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, State of Louisiana; P. M. 
Hager, State Supervisor of Business 
Education, Grand Forks, N. D.; K. 
Otto Logan, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, Olympia, Wash- 
ington ; and many others representing 
the length and breadth of the United 
States. 

The National League has spared 
no effort in stimulating trade inter- 
est and activity in the promotion of 
this educational program. Its aim 
has been, and is, to obtain universal 
participation i its benefits. 


A Specific Example 

Isadore Movsovitz is president of 
Max Movsovitz, Inc., of Savannah, 
Ga.. with one of the most modern 
small-city wholesale plants the 
country. As a member of the 
National League he became deeply 
interested when its retailer education 
program was launched. He is a pro- 
gressive business man. And he prac- 
tices what he preaches; in his own 
up-to-the-minute plant, he shows how 
fresh fruits and vegetables should be 
handled, properly stocked; with ap- 
proved temperature and refrigeration 
controls applied, in a warehouse 
notable for its neatness and cleanli- 
ness. In itself, this plant is an in- 
spiration to the retailers of Savan- 
nah; it stimulates them to do a better 
job of merchandising. 

He realized, as a progressive busi- 
ness man, that the distributive ed- 
ucation course would be a boon to 
Savannah retailers. And then he 
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acted. It 1s the way he acted which 
serves as an example for other 
wholesalers in smaller cities and com- 
munities throughout the country. He 
approached the Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education of the Savannah 
Vocational School, learned that the 
school already had received from the 
National League the instructor’s 
manual, “A Guide to Better Han- 
dling and More Efficient Merchandis- 
ing of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables,” 
and found that the school was pre- 
pared to initiate a training course as 
soon as a request was made to start 
one. In cooperation with the local 
supervisor, Mrs. Frances T. Hagins, 
a meeting on fresh fruit and vege- 
table merchandising was scheduled 
at the Movsovitz warehouse to which 
representatives of all produce retail 
outlets in the Savannah area were 
invited. They were advised that the 
meeting was being held under the 
auspices of the Distributive [duca- 
tion Department of the Savannah 
Vocational School. 


Create Interest 


More than 150 retailers and pro- 
duce handlers attended. Mr. Mov- 
sovitz pledged his full cooperation 
in making the course available to 
them. F. C. Underwood, Jr., local 
Director of Vocational Education, in- 


formed the meeting that the school 
facilities were available, without cost. 
as expenses were already defrayed 
by the educational tax dollar. The 
first class was thereafter launched 
and was in operation within a few 
days. Mr. Movsovitz told his guests 
that it was inspiring to him to ob- 
serve the interest shown in the course 
and that it manifested their desire to 
do a better job of merchandising. 
“This is your program,” he said. 
“You will run it, with the coopera- 
tion and guidance of the vocational 
school, They will do everything they 
can to develop it into the finest com- 
munity training program in_ the 
United States. The only part I shall 
play—which I welcome and am 
proud to assume—is to furnish the 
fresh fruits and vegetables necessary 
to the course for training purposes.” 
State Supervisor of Distributive, 
Trade and Industrial Education, J. 
R. Wommack, who attended the 
meeting, spent two days in Savannah 
conferring over complete details of 
the program. He said his office 
would give all the assistance possible 
to make the community program per- 
manent. Whenever ten or more 
owners, clerks or interested indi- 
viduals apply for training, a class will 
be organized to accommodate them. 


LET'S TAKE ANOTHER LOOK 
(Continued from page 14) 


supervised nor challenged in his 
work, may let many things slide. 
There was the teacher who spent a 
disproportionate amount of time on 
a yearbook, turning out an elaborate 
one for a small school. He made 
quite a name for himself with his 
yearbooks, but his business classes 
suffered from too much time thus 
spent. 

2. Unless one is genuinely inter- 
ested in young people, he is apt to 
take both himself and his courses too 
seriously, with a high percentage of 
drop-outs and failures—thus driving 
from the department many who 
would profit from it and discouraging 
continuation by many others who 
should continue to higher levels. 

3. It is easy to get into a rut. As 
Mrs. Van Derveer says, the teacher 
works under such a heavy schedule 
that it is difficult for him to keep 


abreast of the trends in his field. It - 


is almost impossible for him to take 
an active part in a business education 
association because of the distance, 
time, and expense elements. 


4. One of the worst things that 
can happen to him—and indeed to 
anyone whether in high school or in 
college teaching—is to presume that 
because he has had a measure of 
success his methods are the only ones 
and to continue year after year to 
do the same things in his classes. 
Each group. of students is made up 
of individuals entirely different from 
those in any other group. Classroom 
procedures should be modified to fit 
the group being taught. 


Conclusion 


May the small high school never 
be satisfied with its feeble efforts. It 
is commendable and a tribute to its 
teachers that it is able to do as much 
as it does. These teachers could ac- 
complish a great deal more by be- 
coming leaders not only in their own 
departments but leaders also in the 
school, particularly in its guidance 
services—by using their special tal- 
ents as dynamic leaders in the com- 
munity, and by constant efforts to- 
ward improvement. 
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IS THERE A BLACKBOARD IN 


YOUR METHODS CLASS? 


by Edwin R. Bowman 


New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, New York 


HEN I was employed for my 

first job as a teacher of short- 
hand, the superintendent of schools, 
the high school principal, and the 
chairman of the business department 
were all concerned about my college 
credits and state certification, but not 
one of them showed any curiosity 
about my ability to write shorthand 
and to use the blackboard. 

Perhaps it was fortunate for me 
that these administrators showed no 
concern—for I had had no bDlack- 
board experience. But that was 
twenty years ago. I wonder if, dur- 
ing these twenty years, administrators 
and teacher-training institutions have 
made progress in this respect. Fora 
number of years I have had practice 
teachers from several institutions 
working with me, and I discover the 
same weakness in all of them—little, 
if any, ability to use the blackboard. 
And I have discovered that not one 
of them has had any appreciable 
amount of blackboard instruction or 
practice. Why not? 

In my opinion, instruction and 
practice in the use of the blackboard 
for shorthand should be offered the 
year before the student teacher is to 
do his practice teaching. If this is 
not feasible, then such training should 
occur early in his practice-teaching 
year so that when he walks into the 
classroom to take over teaching 
duties, he will be capable of writing 
shorthand outlines on the blackboard 
that will closely resemble what they 
are intended to be, and so that the 
class members will be able to profit 
by his blackboard penmanship. The 
ability to write well on the blackboard 
will go far toward developing in the 
students respect for this beginner, 
and in the beginner, confidence in his 
own ability to do a good job. 


Lighting 


A program of teacher training 
should teach the beginner the general 
procedures and techniques of using 
the blackboard, such as_ securing 
proper lighting and avoiding writing 
in glare spots. Sometimes the win- 
dow shades have to be adjusted in a 
special way; artificial lighting must 
be used in certain rooms—even on 
sunny days. On some blackboards 
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it is necessary to press heavily on the 
chalk ; in other cases, a light pressure 
will suffice. If all the students in 
the class cannot see what has been 
written on the board, some valuable 
time has been wasted. Whenever I 
am assigned to teach shorthand in a 
room I have not used before, I write 
some shorthand characters on the 
various blackboards and then go to 
different locations in the room to 
check on the visibility, or, I may ask 
the students to tell me whether or not 
they can see clearly. 


Position at the Board 


Next, the student teacher must 
le that when he is writing at the 
oard he must stand so that the stu- 


“The teacher must stand so that the students 
can see what he is writing—can see his hand 
in motion and learn how the outline is writ- 
ten." 


dents can see what he is writing—can 
see his hand in motion and learn 
how the outline is written (not mere- 
ly what it looks like after it is writ- 
ten). I have found that most teach- 
ers in their first days allow their 
bodies to cover up what they are 
writing. Perhaps this is because 
they know no better; perhaps it is be- 
cause they are ashamed to let the class 
see their lack of skill. As far as pos- 
sible, all students should be able to 
see the work as it is being written. At 
times this is not possible, because of 
the position of the blackboard in the 
room, or because the position in 
which the teacher must stand neces- 
sarily hides his writing hand from 
some students. In such cases, the 
teacher, after writing the outline, 
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should step aside and allow the class 
a brief moment to study the outline 
before he writes another. 

When the teacher points to a black- 
board outline, he should always point 
just below it or slightly to the side of 
it. Many a time have I heard a stu- 
dent say to a practice teacher, “Your 
hand is covering the word ; I can’t see 
it.” And not only does the hand 
cover the outline, but at times the en- 
tire body prevents a group of stu- 
dents on one side of the room from 
seeing the outline to which the teach- 
er is pointing. 


Having learned the fundamentals 
of blackboard usage, the teacher 
should proceed to improve his short- 
hand penmanship. Many hours 
should be spent practicing shorthand 
outlines until he can write really good 
shorthand on the blackboard—short- 
hand that he is proud to have his 
classes see him write. In my early 
days, I found it helpful to practice 
each day the outlines I knew I would 
have to write on the board the next 
day. Some of us, particularly those 
who use the functional approach, 
don’t spend much time on formal 
penmanship work with the students, 
but I believe all of us will admit that 
there is value in writing artistically 
those shorthand outlines that are to 
be read by persons studying short- 
hand for the first time. I always 
suggest to the practice teacher that he 
try to see in shorthand a little more 
than its vocational values—that he 
try, as a teacher, to interest himself in 
the artistry of shorthand outlines and 
work to improve the beauty of his 
characters. 

Finally, the student teacher should 
learn how and when to use greatly 
enlarged outlines in addition to the 
ones of customary size. Writing 
20- to 30-inch outlines is an accom- 
plishment very different from that of 
writing the small characters. And 
they are extremely helpful in indicat- 
ing certain penmanship problems. 
Also, the teacher should learn that 
shorthand written on the blackboard 
in an orderly fashion seems to have 
more value than outlines placed any- 
where on the board in a hit-or-miss 
manner. An orderly arrangement 
makes possible subsequent readings 
of the outlines by individual students 
or the entire class. This procedure 
has many uses: as a recall at the end 
of the class period, as a drill on mem- 
ory outlines, as a further preview be- 
fore re-dictating an article from 
which the outlines were originally 
taken. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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ON 


TEACHING RELATIONSHIPS 


IN 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


by Madeline E. Sharpe 


Clifford J. Scott High School 
East Orange, New Jersey 


HILE many educators would 

claim that making pupils think 
is a primary function of all educa- 
tion, much “thinking” teaching is of 
such abstract and intangible nature 
it many times gets lost in a multitude 
of facts. Being aware of this pit- 
fall, and endeavoring to emphasize 
“thinking” in the teaching of Eco- 
nomic Geography, a few specific and 
concrete practices have been de- 
veloped and these are stressed in class 
during the entire year. One of these, 
“Geography - Economic Statements,” 
is a technique which is used continu- 
ously during the course. After work- 
ing on this technique for several years 
I present it as a means which [| be- 
lieve really helps pupils to learn to 
read, think and express a relationship. 
Understanding the meaning of a re- 
lationship and how a geography fact 
has meaning only in its contact with 
some economic, social or historical 
setting is our basic aim. It is these re- 
lationships which are given interpre- 
tation continuously during the year. 


Establishing Our Common Vocabulary 


At the start, an introductory set- 
ting is presented for the first few 
weeks. A brief study is made of 
such topics as maps, globes, rotation, 
revolution, topography, scales and 
keys of maps, winds, precipitation 
and natural resources. This covers 


many elementary geography~ facts 


and develops geographic (definjtions 
for fifty to sixty vocabulary words. 
Included are such terms as_ topo- 
graphy, alluvial soil, sea level, alti- 
tude, isobars, isotherms, precipita- 
tion, hydrological cycle, longitude, 
latitude, terminal moraine, agricul- 
ture, farming, growing season, 
wealth, and natural resources. These 
definitions are studied and developed 
by both deductive and inductive 
teaching methods. The definitions are 
written by each pupil in his note book 
and must be thoroughly mastered by 
all. 


Working Out Our Definition of 
Economic Geography 
To present our two parts of the 
relationship two full size panels of 
the blackboard are used and each 
pupil is supplied with a large plain 
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money is 


sheet of paper. A line is drawn 
vertically between the board panels 
while the pupils fold their paper 
vertically to correspond. The title 
“Geography Fact” is written on the 
first panel and on the left half of 
pupils’ paper. Closer concentration 
and direct attention is secured by 
active participation of all pupils. 
After it has been pointed out that 
geography facts are Nature or God 
made, pupils are asked to list any 
ten geography facts that man may 
possibly find around him. Then a 
class list is compiled on the black- 
board as pupils name their geography 
points. The list will probably in- 
clude: 


Much sunshine 
Early frosts 

Grass lands 

Late summers 

Tron deposits 
Deposits of various ores 
Eroded land 

Gullies 

Alluvial soil 

Long growing season 
Beautiful scenery 
Dry summers 


Deep rivers 
Swift rivers 
High mountains 
Coastal plain 
Arid land 
Heavy rainfall 
Forests 
Fertile soil 
Swamp lands 
Lakes 

Deep harbors 
Much snow 


Then the pupils consider man’s 
economic activities by naming the 
other half of their paper “Man, 
Work, and Money” and listing all 
kinds of work they can name on their 
papers. What causes all these jobs to 
exist and provide employment and 
considered by tracing 
various steps backwards to the earth’s 
geography and its resources. The 
aim is to have all pupils realize how 
all such activities are based on the 
earth’s resources. 

Two or three basic industries are 
quickly surveyed, noting, where ap- 
propriate, man’s use, exploitation, 
depletion, and conservation of the 
geography fact. Finally the basis 
for our definition starts to take shap¢ 
as pupils study the two sides of their 
paper and the blackboard panels. 
Now asked, “What will the study of 
Economic Geography include?” they 
recognize the two main points ini- 
mediately. A little more work brings 
out the actual wording of the defini- 
tion. 

Eventually our definition is com- 
pleted and written on the board, to 
remain there to be our relationship 
theme for the year—‘“The study of 


Economic Geography is the study 
first, of the earth and its physical fea- 
tures and natural resources, and 
second, the way man uses, adapts, or 
overcomes the forces of these en- 
vironments to produce and create 
wealth.” 


Expressing Relationships for a Region 


Now starts the job of having the 
pupils express these relationships in 
terms of the region or country being 
studied. They are given a large 
sheet of unlined paper and holding it 
the long way across, fold it down the 
middle. The title of the region is 
written across the top center. The 
left hand side is headed “Geography 
Fact” and the right, “Economic Re- 
sult.” Thus they have the two points 
of our definition before them. 

Emphasis is placed on the Geogra- 
phy Fact being a work or result of 
Nature or God, while the Economic 
Result is what man does and how he 
uses his environment to produce 
wealth. These must be closely con- 
nected and are written directly op- 
posite each other so that one reads 
across the paper from the geogra- 
phy fact to the corresponding eco- 
nomic result. From the very start 
pupils write the complete relationship, 
and always present them together as 
a unit. Criticism is always given on 
the complete statement and as one 
side is generally good, some favorable 
criticism induces the pupil to improve 
the poorer side. The following rela- 
tionships, taken from pupils’ papers 
illustrate how our statements finally 
develop. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
Geography Fact 


1. Water from the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains flows down into the valley and forms 
rivers. 

2. Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers are 
large and long. 

3. The region has a mild, rainy winter and 
a hot, dry summer, providing a long grow- 
ing season, 

4. There are many huge sequoia trees. 

5. Natural oil and gas deposits are in this 
region. 

6. Fog rolling in from the sea cools area 
around San Francisco in the summer. 


Economic Result 


1. Man uses this water to irrigate millions 
of acres, raising vegetables, fruits and 
alfalfa. 

2. Dams are built on these rivers and man 
secures electric power for cities and fac- 
tories. 

3. Prunes, apricots, grapes, melons and 
truck crops are grown in mass production. 
4. The tourist industry has developed as 
people desire to see these trees. 

5. Man uses both as sources for power and 
artificial heat. 

6. People from the hot interior lands come 
to San Francisco to avoid the intense heat. 
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Techniques to Develop in Stating 
Geography Facts 

For purposes of explanation it 
will be necessary to consider each 
part separately. The teacher should 
constantly be aware of the points to 
emphasize and explain why some 
facts should be criticised and cor- 
rected. The geography fact must be 
what God or Nature has left or has 
done to that certain area. Definite 
facts regarding the condition of the 
earth, its physical features and natu- 
ral resources are on this side. Com- 
plete sentences giving concrete, de- 
finite information on geography facts 
only must be emphasized here. 
Examples : 

Geography Facts 

1. Growing season of 140 days, much 

sunshine, deep fertile soil are found in 

the San Joaquin valley. 

2. Deep water and a protected bay are 

at the mouth of the Hudson River. 

3. Large deposits of sulphur are under 

the coastal area of eastern Texas. 

4. An east-west break occurs in the 


mountains in New York state west of the 
Hudson River. 


While some pupils soon master the 
ability to express specific data, many 
start to use abstract, meaningless 
statements or incomplete sentences. 
It is right here that this technique 
either succeeds or fails. Each state- 
ment written by each pupil must be 
carefully checked and individual help 
given with full explanations. Some 
common weaknesses and their criti- 
cisms follow: 

The region has climate. 

Crit.—Every place in the world has cli- 

mate of some kind. We need to know 

what kind of climate with details. 


The soil is suitable. 


Crit.—“Suitable” tells nothin. We need 
to know what kind of soil is there as 


transported, residual, alluvial, clay, 
swampy, loam, or sandy. 
The climate is excellent. 
Crit.— “Excellent”, “good”, “poor”, 


“bad”, or “fair” means nothing as con- 
trasting the needs of oranges, wheat, 
rubber or corn. Factors explaining the 
exact climate of the area as it suits a 
particular plant should be explained, as 
growing season of 130 days, late frosts, 
much sunshine, warm winds. 


The rainfall is good. 


Crit.—What is “good” for oranges is not 
good for wheat, cotton, dates or corn. 
Tell how many inches of precipitation 
that place has and what the plant re- 
quires. Same criticism goes for “ample”, 
“suitable”, “enough” and “sufficient”. 


There are copper mines. 


Crit—Mines are not Nature made but 
are the result of man’s work so do not 
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belong on this side. The fact should be, 
“There are deposits of copper in this 
area.” 


Much cotton is produced. 


Crit.—Cotton is not a native crop, but is 
produced by man so fact does not be- 
long on this side. 


After several individual con- 
ferences with the poorer pupils we 
generally develop a list of words 
which cannot be used without get- 
ting into trouble. These words in- 


clude: 
Good Suitable 
Poor Adequate 
Excellent Bad 
Enough Abundant 


Great effort and care is given to 
train pupils to read for, and then 
write, concrete information regarding 
the geography fact. In general, this 
is the harder part of the relationship 
to train pupils to express. But, when 
mastered, the ability will mean much 
more than just the idea of remember- 
ing an isolated fact. Vocabulary 
building, correct English, accurate 
spelling, reading for a purpose, and 
the ability to express a relationship, 
are but a few related aims. 


Techniques to Develop in Stating 
Economic Results 


The Economic Result states what 
activity man has carried on and how 
he has made money, based on the 
geography fact. The two sentences 
must “fit.” While it cannot always 
be considered as a cause-result rela- 
tionship that is the general idea of 
many of the statements. The eco- 
nomic result fact must express the 
completed cycle. Examples to com- 
plete the “Geography Facts” listed 
previously : 


Economic Result 


1, Man can easily produce asparagus, 
corn, onions, sugar beets and fruits to 
sell to supply the nation. 

2. New York City grew as a large ocean 
and river port to ship out the goods pro- 
duced by the hinterland for foreign 
trade, making money in commerce. 

3. Man mines the sulphur in great quan- 
tities so that the U. S. now exports sul- 
phur for world trade instead of paying 
Italy for it. 

4. Man built the Erie Canal and railroads 
through this opening to be able to sell 
raw materials and products cheaply and 
make money by domestic and foreign 
commerce. The handicap of the moun- 
tains was thus overcome by man. 


These are merely examples to emu- 
late in stating a complete geography- 
economic relationship, and pupils 
may express their complete relation- 
ship more simply. However, man’s 
production of wealth and_ profits 
must be expressed clearly and ac- 
curately to bring out the complete in- 
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formation. A few examples of pour 
statements to be aware of, and their 
criticism might include: 


Man grows crops. 


Crit—Crops might mean_anything from 
apples to yams. Name of what is grown 
must be specific to fit the geographic 
conditions. 


Man built a seaport. 


Crit—Too indefinite. The idea is there 
but it needs more facts to tell man’s 
activities to produce wealth. 


Sulphur is mined. 


Crit—Too brief as more details are 
needed to bring out a profitable relat:on- 
ship. 


Man travels through this valley to the 
Vest. 


Crit—Does not explain any money-pro- 
ducing activities. Again more facts are 
needed. 


Conclusion 


While practice is necessary, drill 
as such should not bused in de- 
veloping the ability to write the state- 
ments. If the material being studied 
is easily read, three to six relation- 
ships might be written out by all and 
then discussed by the class for a first 
assignment. It is much better to have 
four complete relationships than ten 
poor ones. : 

Geography-Economic relationships 
are but a technique or device to help 
pupils acquire certain abilities. Much 
growth in reading abilitv, pupil 
awareness of accurate spelling and 
good English, an enlarged vocabu- 
lary, and neat work are closely re- 
lated accomplishments. The success 
of both the relationships and_ the 
pupils will, as always, be dependent 
upon the enthusiasm, alertness and 
careful guidance of the teacher. Ex- 
cellent results can be the reward for 
hard work and earnest efforts. 
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OFFICE TRAINING AT 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


by J. W. Getsinger and Ruth V. Loyan 


San Diego Vocational High School and Junior College 
San Diego, California 


To production of 264,390 pieces 
of training materials was only one 
of the achievements of our three 
classes in office training last year. In 
addition these students worked 2,302 
hours (equivalent to 288 days of 
eight hours each) at “training  sta- 
tions,” where they assisted the regu- 
lar secretaries, or acted as secretaries 
to school administrators. They also 
did 199 hours of production typing, 
for teachers and others. The 264,390 
pieces comprised 186 Ditto jobs and 
321 mimeograph jobs, or an average 
of 621 imprints per job. 

Of themselves these numbers mean 
little or nothing. They become im- 
portant when considered as oppor- 


The San Diego Vocational High School 
and Junior College 

Ours is a schooi for adults who 
are eager to learn. Some of them 
are high school seniors, or older per- 
sons working for high school credit. 
A good many are junior college stu- 
dents, working for the A. A. degree 
as well as vocational competence. But 
by far the greatest number are not 
interested in credit at all. They want 
to learn so that they can go out and 
earn their livings with the knowl- 
edges and skills which they have ac- 
quired. They are impatient of delays, 
critical of things which do not seem 
to them to have immediate value, and 


tunities to gain experience on “real” 
materials, things for actual use which 
must meet exacting standards, rather 
than merely practice materials to be 
thrown away as soon as completed. 
They also have value for other divi- 
sions of the school, for they would 
have had to be produced by other 
means as part of the total instruc- 
tional program of the school, had 
they not been done by these students. 

The work at the training stations 
included much typing, some filing, 
considerable dictation, and fair 
amounts of answering telephones, re- 
ceiving callers, keeping records and 
many other typical office tasks. All 
of it was useful work which con- 
tributed to the welfare of the school, 
but was most important to the 
student in building confidence and 
gaining experience. 
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} Training Under 


Office 


appreciative of every opportunity to 
learn “practical” things. 

The school has two major divi- 
sions, one devoted to business educa- 
tion and teaching accounting, ma- 
chine bookkeeping, machine calcula- 
tion, secretarial and general office 
subjects; as well as merchandising, 
salesmanship, and other subjects in 
the field of distributive education. 
The other, and larger, division is de- 
voted to the trade and_ industrial 
fields. Enrolment last year aver- 
aged over 5,000 students, with a total 
of over 15,000 enrolled during the 
year for some amount of training. 


Former Plans 


Prior to last year, office training 
was offered in a two-hour class for 
nine weeks. It included instruction 
in the use of the mimeograph, wet 


process duplicator, Dictaphone and 
Ediphone, electric typewriter, and 


other office machines. Some pro- 
duction work was done for the vari- 
ous activities of the school, and oc- 
casionally a girl was sent out to type, 
to take dictation, or to assist one of 
the regular secretaries in the school 
offices. 

The production secretary (a full 
time secretary assigned to assist with 
production work) turned out a good 
volume of high-grade work, but was 
constantly harried by conflicting de- 
mands for emergency and hurry-up 
work, The course was none too 
popular, and enrolment in each of 
the two sections frequently fell short 
of the sixteen training places which 
were provided. 

Our regular secretaries, through- 
out the school, told us that the stu- 
dents who came to assist them were 
“more trouble than they were 
worth.”” School activities were clam- 
oring for more production work. 
Too much typing was being done by 
instructors of typing classes as an 
accommodation to others. The as- 
signment sheet used in the office 
training class listed six major activi- 
ties, and in a note at the bottom 
added that “students will receive 
actual work practice in some one of 
the school’s offices.” A “work or- 
der” authorization was provided for 
production work, but no one ap- 
proved it in advance, and actually it 
was frequently written up after the 
work had been done. 

Some of these conditions had been 
caused by war-time speed-up. Some 
by too frequent changes of teachers, 
also brought about by the war. Some 
were due to the ease with which any 
student who could type at all had 
been able to get a good job. Actually, 
the causes were unimportant, the 
only thing that really counts is what 
was done about it. 


The New Plan 


In the spring of 1948 we made a 
detailed study of the program and 
outlined a new plan for 1948-49. 


Equipment 

We found that the equipment pro- 
vided was generally adequate, the 
instructors well prepared, and_ the 
production secretary a valuable as- 
sistant to the teachers and an effec- 
tive worker. 

The equipment included individ- 
ual, drop-table, single pedestal ste- 
nographer’s desks, each with its own 
typewriter and desk equipment, 
which gave the classroom the ap- 
pearance and atmosphere of an 
office; three mimeographs, two of 
them model 92 electrics; two liquid 
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process duplicators, one of them elec- 
tric; three Mimeoscopes; one I.B.M. 
Electric Typewriter; two Ediphone 
transcribers, one Dictaphone tran- 
scriber and one Dictaphone dictator ; 
two Vari-typers; several special 
typewriters with wide carriages up to 
30 inches, Gothic type, Econotype, 
etc.; and necessary small machines 
such as paper cutters, several kinds 
of staplers, numbering machines, and 
the like. There was also a Multilith 
machine which had not been operated 
for some time. No student had at- 
tempted to learn to use the Vari- 
typer. 


The Program 


The new program included the fol- 
lowing points : 

The course was lengthened to 
eighteen weeks, two hours per day, 
five days per week. 

It was made a requirement for all 
secretarial majors in the junior col- 
lege, and strongly recommended for 
all vocational secretarial and general 
office students. 


Three sections were offered in- 
stead of two, making the course 
available during the entire school 
day. Additional sections were also 
added to the evening classes. 


The classes were made the major 
“pool” from which well-trained stu- 
dents are placed from time to time 
by the placement counselor. 


A new assignment sheet was 
drawn up, with work at “training 
stations” listed as part of the re- 
quirement for completing the course. 


Arrangements were made with the 
telephone company for students to 
receive twelve hours of P. B. X. 
training. 

Training stations were established, 
with duties definitely defined. Regu- 
lar secretaries in the various school 
offices were designated to conduct 
these training stations. 


A brief course, including much of 
the famous ‘‘Job-Instruction Train- 
ing” program, plus orientation in the 
purposes and plans for these train- 
ing stations, was given to these reg- 
ular secretaries. 


The “work order” form was im- 
proved, everyone was instructed in 
its use, and a_ school-wide bulletin 
was issued which comprised a “‘State- 
ment of Policy for Accepting Work 
for Office Training.” 


Instructors were authorized to ac- 
cept small production jobs, but all 
large and important jobs were re- 
quired to be approved in advance by 
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the general coordinator of business 
education. 


A weekly report form was de- 
signed. These reports are made up 
by members of the class, and are filed 
with the principal of the school. 
They show, in quick, summary form 
the kind and number of jobs done, 
the number of pieces produced, the 
numbers of hours worked at train- 
ing stations, and the cost of mate- 
rials used. 

A semi-annual and annual report 
was also installed, summarizing the 
totals of the weekly reports. 


The Plan at Work 


After one year’s trial the new 
plan is considered a success by all 
who are concerned with it. A few 
minor changes were made during 
the year and the entire plan will be 
subject to review as experience is 
gained. 


The classes in session are pictures 
of busy and purposeful activity. Stu- 
dents may enter at any time, not 
just at the beginning of a school 
term. Each new student is given an 
assignment sheet, listing the things 
he or she is expected to do during 
the course, but not necessarily in the 
order listed. The list includes eight 
assignments on the Ditto, eight on 
the mimeograph, transcription of 
four Dictaphone records and four 
Ediphone records, shaving and dic- 
tation practice at the discretion of 
the instructor, one week’s practice on 
the electric typewriter, work at not 
less than four training stations in the 
offices of the school, and twelve 
hours of P. B. X. training. 


A final examination is given con- 
sisting of the following tasks: 


Write a letter of application. 

Ditto ten copies of a letter (which 
is given to the student in rough man- 
uscript form.) 


Compose a collection letter, and 
prepare it on the electric typewriter. 


Transcribe a letter from an Edi- 
phone record. 


Make a recording on the Edi- 
phone. 


Secure a rough draft from the 
instructor and type it in good manu- 
script form. 


Write not more than 100 words 
on the subject of the importance of 
keeping abreast of current business 
methods and trends. 


Demonstrations and Reports 


_A visitor to one of the classes is 
likely to see small groups being in- 


structed on one or another of the 
machines. The telephone will bring 
reports from some students at their 
assigned training stations; they are 
counted “present”? when they call in. 
Manufacturer’s representatives and 
salesmen frequently bring in new 
machines, or other makes of ma- 
chines, for demonstrations, and 
often leave them for several days 
so that all students may try them 
out. Samples of special jobs are 
displayed on the walls. 


The teachers make a weekly re- 
port to the placement counselor, list- 
ing those who are ready for various 
kinds of jobs. The counselor also 
calls up when she has an opening 
of a particular kind, and for which 
she does not have applicants on file. 
This cooperation resulted in place- 
ment of 119 people from these classes 
during the school year. 


One student acts as class secretary, 
keeps the attendance record, keeps 
supplies in order, checks desks to see 
that they are orderly and contain 
only those items which are permitted, 
maintains the record of reference 
books which are available to, all stu- 
dents, and compiles the weekly rec- 
ord of production work accomp- 
lished. 


Results 


Some of the results have been 
listed above, such as the volume of 
production work, and the number of 
placements. There was a brief pe- 
riod when the enrolment in the three 
sections was too low for comfort in 
the administrative offices, but during 
most of the year each section had 
eighteen or twenty students. Some 
of them have to be out at training 
stations, else there would not be 
enough room. 


There is a new respect for office 
training. Several students have 
learned to use the Vari-typer. One 
has become an effective operator of 
the Multilith, The regular secre- 
taries in the school offices are now 
generous in their praise of their ef- 
fective helpers. The school admini- 
strators are also enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative of the work of their tem- 
porary secretaries. Students look 
forward to attaining the necessary 
speed in typing, and other skills so 
that they may enter Office Training. 
And best of all, former students are 
already coming back to tell us of the 
invaluable experience they received 
in actual working situations, both in 
production work done in the office 
training class, and also in the train- 
ing stations. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Pre 


TYPING CLASS 


Part | 


by Marvin Smith 


Charleston Community Unit Junior and Senior High Schools 
Charleston, Illinois 


UMEROUS teachers of type- 

writing frankly report that each 
year an otherwise very pleasant 
teaching experience is marred by the 
gradual loss of interest in the course, 
and accompanying retardation in 
achievement, by a fairly large num- 
ber of pupils in their classes. They 
insist that they have vainly admin- 
istered a variety of drills, techniques, 
and devices in an effort to maintain 
the enthusiasm and interest in type- 
writing that is possessed by the pupils 
when they first enter the course. 

The persistency and frequency of 
this condition forces one to conclude 
that the various activities resorted to 
in the attack on the problem have 
been inappropriate, and that the loss 
of interest on the part of the pupils, 
and their consequent retardation in 
achievement in typewriting is due to 
certain attitudes they have developed 
rather than to a deficiency in typing 
aptitude. Therefore, the problem in- 
volves the proper manipulation of 
factors which contribute to mental 
health to a greater extent than to con- 
tinued attention to the motor skills 
and muscular co-ordination of the 
pupils. This particular situation is 
very aptly described by Hammell,’ 
who contends that for many years we 
have been greatly concerned with 
those phases of child growth that in- 
volve his physical development, but 
have almost entirely overlooked the 
profoundly important aspects of 
growth that involve his attitudes and 
behavior. 

It is impossible within the scope of 
a study of this type to determine in 
advance all possible factors that 
might contribute to the development 
in the child of attitudes which tend to 
retard his typing achievement. Never- 
theless, if only a few of those factors 
can be isolated, analyzed, and found 
to have this tendency, the process will 
be a constructive step in the right di- 
rection, and well worth the time and 
effort of any individual who is inter- 
ested in the satisfactory achievement 
of pupils in the typing class. 

‘Hammell, S. Mc. ‘Looking After Your 


Child’s Mental Health,” Hygeta, 8:126-129, Feb- 
ruary, 1930, p. 126. 
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Before this problem can be ade- 
quately attacked, a list of attitudes, 
or conditions dealing directly with the 
development of attitudes, must be set 
up. However, we must recognize 
at the outset that the correction of 
detrimental attitudes is a much more 
complicated task than their preven- 
tion, and that the home and not the 
typing class is responsible for many 
of them. Nevertheless, this does not 


remove the obligation of the school 
and the teacher to cope with any men- 


"|. . always ready with special help and 
kindly advice..." 


tal health difficulties which reveal 
themselves in class, regardless of 
their source. 

With this end in view, it might be 
well to give the following factors a 
critical examination in the light of 
their effect upon pupil attitudes and 
the results of those attitudes. These 
factors are not necessarily all-in- 
clusive, nor do they confine them- 
selves to typewriting, but they are 
certainly significant in that particular 
course. 

1. The Behavior of the Teacher 

2. Competition Within or Pres- 

sure from the Home 

3. Restricting Pupil Independ- 

ence 

4. Pupil Failure to Achieve a 

Goal 


The Behavior of the Teacher 


There is probably nothing outside 
of the home environment more influ- 
ential upon the mental health of pu- 
pils than the behavior of the teacher. 
The nagging, criticizing teacher who 
constantly shows disapproval rather 
than genuine praise and encourage- 
ment can have only a depressing ef- 
fect upon his pupils. Young people 
cannot be expected to do good work 
nor to be interested in any course 
which is dominated by this type of 
teacher. “The teacher’s first duty 
toward the pupils in his class is care- 
fully to plan and to arrange his own 
personal life in such a way that he 
may bring to the classroom the sense 
of calm adequacy, the tolerance, and 
the vivid interest in the daily adven- 
ture which seem to indicate physical 
and mental health.”? Such an atti- 
tude has a definite influence for 
proper behavior growth of the chil- 
dren who come into contact with that 
teacher. 

The teacher who constantly points 
out errors to his pupils, who fre- 
quently criticizes them for making 
those errors, but rarely gives sympa- 
thetic advice as to the cause of the 
errors and the method by which they 
may be overcome not only will never 
win the confidence of his pupils but, 
in all probability, will cause them to 
develop a feeling of dislike for him 
and a “don’t care” attitude toward 
achievement in his course. We must 
first look to ourselves if we desire to 
gain the cooperation, confidence, and 
respect of our pupils, without which 
we can never hope to guide them in 
the direction of continued interest 
and growth in the particular field in 
which we are attempting to teach 
them. We must learn more about 
them and their problems through the 
propagation of such qualities as sym- 
pathy, patience, and firmness. 

Every teacher is obligated to keep 
his mind focused on what is essential 
in education with reference to the 
individual pupil, not so much in re- 
spect to training in specific things as 
to training adapted to the individual 
for the development of his whole per- 
sonality. There is little doubt that 
the teacher who does not have such 
an attitude toward the objectives of 
education, who fails to recognize each 
child as a separate individual pos- 
sessing his own peculiar limitations, 
interests, likes, and dislikes, and who 
attempts to teach his class as a unit 
rather than as a group of individuals, 
is sure to stimulate attitudes in the 


2 Bassett, Clara. The School and Mental 
Health, The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 
1931, p. 48. 
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pupils that will definitely retard their 
achievement in the class. 

The teachers who are most success- 
ful and who are remembered longest 
by their pupils are the ones who 
arouse in those pupils “ideals and am- 
bitions, who inspire self-confidence 
and give directions with sympathy, 
confidence, and understanding ; who 
are always ready with special help 
and kindly advice; and who them- 
selves possess vigor, independence, 
stability, and poise of character.”* 
Such teachers will realize that at- 
tempting to lecture or preach to a 
class, constantly telling them what 
they should or should not do, is en- 
tirely ineffective in so far as encour- 
aging the development of proper at- 
titudes is concerned. They will know 
that they can gain their ends much 
more effectively, that they can help 
their pupils to maintain interest in 
their courses and attain a higher 
standard of achievement by means of 
judicious praise, proper manipulation 
of individual situations, and by pro- 
posing interesting and stimulating ac- 
tivities. 


Competition Within or Pressure 
From the Home 


_ Because of the fact that parents are 
in continual intimate contact with 
their children, and because some of 
them make unwarranted demands for 
scholastic achievement, they fail to 
realize that possible physical or men- 
tal limitations may make it impossible 
for the children to measure up to the 
desired standards. It is quite prob- 
able that thousands of pupils not only 
are failing to meet life situations suc- 
cessfully but are even retarded far 
below their normal scholastic effec- 
tiveness because of attitudes toward 
life and toward school that have 
grown out of a home environment 
in which they are constantly being 
driven in a direction in which they 
do not desire or are not qualified to 
go.4 

This pressure to live up to un- 
reasonable and selfish family expec- 
tations causes considerable emotional 
conflict and the growth of unwhole- 
some attitudes within many adol- 
escents. Groves and Blanchard® see 
the school as a strategic center of 
attack where improper attitudes fos- 
tered by thoughtless family demands 
may be ameliorated, if advantage is 
taken of that strategic position. How- 
ever, in spite of the splendid oppor- 
tunity the school has, in the final 

8 LaRue, Daniel W. Mental Hygiene, ad Mac- 


millan Company, New York, 1927, p. 

‘Prescott, D. A. Emotion and the Educational 
Process, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938, p. 110. 

Groves, E. R. and Blanchard, Phyllis. Intro- 
duction to Mental Hygiene, Henry Holt Com- 
pany, New York, 1930, p. 187. 
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analysis, we cannot discount the fact 
that the work of the school depends 
to a great extent upon the attitudes 
of the parents of the children within 
the school, and if those attitudes are 
in constant conflict with the objective 
of the school, it is forced from the 
start to wage an uphill battle against 
powerful odds in its attempt to im- 
prove the child. Parents must not 
only realize that the development of 
the intellectual and motor skills of 
their children is bounded by specific 
limitations, they must also recognize 
the fact that their children have indi- 
vidual personality needs for which 
experiences must be provided if they 
are to develop those wholesome atti- 
tudes toward life which are essential 
to success and happiness as well as to 
achievement in school. 

A specific type of situation in 
which unreasonable family demands 
may stimulate unhealthy attitudes in 
the child is that in which a brother 
or sister has made an outstanding 
record in the classroom. The reac- 
tion a particular child takes toward 
such a situation may reveal itself in 
a variety of ways. A very common 
outcome of this condition is that the 
child becomes so annoyed at hearing 
his relative so highly praised and con- 
stantly discussed that he may develop 
an attitude of scorn for study and 
disgust for classroom excellence. 
Such an attitude contributes toward 
increased loss of interest in school 
work and speedy retardation in 
achievement. 

Attitudes which retard achieve- 
ment may be stimulated in children 
by their parents through mediums 
other than pressure for scholastic 
achievement. ‘Some children are 
seriously overprotected, coddled, and 
spoiled by parents. Such children 
are robbed of their experience of 
reality. They get a very distorted 
notion of life and of the world.”® 
However, these same children will 
have to experience a constantly grow- 
ing amount of reality as they advance 
through school. If they have always 
come into contact with “parent-made 
experiences” only, the adjustment 
that must be made when parents are 
no longer able to mould the experi- 
ences may result in emotional insta- 
bility and delinquent behavior. This 
condition is probably pro- 
nounced in the elementary school, but 
it frequently exploits itself in the sec- 
ondary school as well. 

The program of proper adjust- 
ment of the pupil who is handicapped 
in any of these manners involves 
strict cooperation and understand- 
ing between the school and the home. 


€ Prescott, D. A. op. cit., p. 130. 


The teacher must exert every means 
at his disposal, including available 
tests, toward discovering the poten- 
tialities of the pupil, and when they 
are discovered, the family must be 
frankly informed of and persuaded 
to accept the findings. If the fam- 


ily pressure is removed from the 


pupil, and he is brought to a realiza- 
tion that neither the school nor his 
family expects performances beyond 
his capacity, his interest will be moti- 
vated, his attitudes modified, and 
greater success and satisfaction in 
the typing class will be assured. 


Editor's Note: The remainder of Mr. 
Smith’s article will be published m the 
next issue. 


TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to con- 
struci a design on the typewriter by fol- 
lowing the directions given below, 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 21 
single spaces from the top, set side mar- 
gins at 25 and 67 and begin typing, line 
by line. Symbols: ''5X"' means strike "X" 
five times; "3sp" means strike space bar 
three times; etc. For best effect, use 
capital "X." Save time by using shift 
lock. 


Line 

1—4sp, 1X, Isp, 1X 

2—3sp, 4X 

3—Isp, 6X 

4—7X, 9sp, 2X, 3sp, 2X 

5—3sp, 3X, Isp, 4X, Isp, 4X 

6—3sp, 3X, 7sp, 13X 

7—3sp, 3X, 7sp, 13X 

8—3sp, 4X, 5sp, 15X 

9—4sp, 4X, 3sp, 16X 

10—4sp, 24X 

11—5sp, 24X 

12—5sp, 17X, 2sp, 4X, Isp, 1X 
13—7sp, 10X, Isp, 4X, Isp, 4X, 3sp, 1X 
14—7sp, 5X, 7sp, 2X, 3sp, 4X 
15—7sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 8sp, 2X, 3sp, 4X 
16—6sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 8sp, 2X, 4sp, 3X 
17—6sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 8sp, 1X, 6sp, 2X 
18—6sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 8sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X 
19—5sp, 2X, 4sp, 2X, 6sp, 2X, 6sp, 1X 
20—5sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X 
21—5sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 5sp, 2X, 7sp, 1X 
22—3sp, 3X, 5sp, 2X, 4sp, 3X, 5sp, 3X 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine, 
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RE business teachers teaching 
the basic business courses of- 
fered in secondary schools? The 
answer, as shown by a status study 
of basic business education in one 
state! is: Yes, part of them; part 
of the business teachers are teaching 
part of the basic business subjects. 

The figures which follow were 
based upon the certification of the 
teachers, as shown by the principals’ 
reports to the State Department of 
ducation in Ohio in 1947. Any 
teacher with a major or minor in 
business education was considered to 
be a business teacher. Although not 
all of the public secondary schools in 
the state were included in the study, 
a sampling of approximately ten per 
cent of the schools was found to be 
representative of the state as a whole. 
The schools studied varied in size, 
by chance selection, from very small 
to very large. 

Only 60 per cent of the teachers 
who were teaching basic business 
subjects in Ohio at the time the study 
was made had majors or minors in 
business education. Bookkeeping 
(which is considered as a basic busi- 
ness subject by some business educa- 
tors because of the general need for 
personal and social records) was 
taught most frequently by business 
teachers, but only 88 per cent of the 
bookkeeping classes were being 
taught by business teachers. Sales- 
manship (excluding cooperative dis- 
tributive education classes), business 
English, general business, and busi- 
ness law were also taught more fre- 
quently by business than by non- 
business teachers ; but business arith- 
metic, consumer education, economic 
geography, and economics were 
taught more frequently by non- 
business than by business teachers. 
The percentages of teachers of these 
subjects who were certified as busi- 
ness teachers were as follows: book- 
keeping, 88; salesmanship, 83; busi- 
ness English, 77; general business, 
61; business law, 59; business arith- 
metic, 37; consumer education, 25; 
economic geography, 23; and eco- 
nomics, 21. 

That so many basic business 
classes were taught by non-business 
teachers may indicate, as suggested 
frequently in the literature of busi- 
ness education, that business teachers 
lack interest in the basic business 
subjects; or it may be the result of 
an attempt to provide a larger num- 


‘Ynez Ray Wells, A Survey of Basic Busines: 
Education in Ohio, Ph I ond the Ohio 
State University, 1947. 
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ber of basic business classes than can 
be taught by qualified business teach- 
ers employed in the schools. In some 
schools economics and economic 
geography are considered as belong- 
ing in the social studies area, while 
consumer education is anybody’s— 
and usually nobody’s—course. 


Types of Preparation 

The areas of certification of the 
non-business teachers who were 
teaching basic business subjects were 
examined to discover whether there 
is a discernible pattern of prepara- 
tion. Since these teachers were cer- 
tified to teach from two to six sub- 
jects and/or areas each, and since a 
total of thirty-four subjects and/or 
areas were represented, no attempt 
has been made to present a complete 
picture of their certification. It was 
found that : 

1. Of the ten non-business teach- 
ers who were teaching bookkeeping, 
three were certified in the secretarial 
area (in which bookkeeping is not 
included under present certification 
requirements) ; and six of the re- 
maining seven had overlapping areas 
in English, social studies, history, and 
mathematics. 

2. Nineteen of the twenty - six 
non-business teachers teaching busi- 
ness arithmetic were certified to teach 
mathematics and one or more other 
areas. Of the remaining seven, five 
were certified in social studies. 

3. The three non-business teach- 
ers who were teaching business 
English were certified to teach 
English. 

4. Nine of the twelve non-busi- 
ness teachers who were teaching busi- 
ness law were certified to teach so- 
cial studies, and seven of the nine 
were also certified to teach English. 
The three remaining teachers were 
certified to teach history. 

5. The six non-business teachers 
of consumer education classes were 
certified to teach either social studies 
or history. 

6. Economic geography was taught 
in two cases by teachers with an area 
in geography, and in fourteen of the 
remaining eighteen cases by teachers 
certified in social studies or history 
or both. However, twelve of these 
fourteen teachers were also certified 
to teach English. 

7. Ten of the eleven non-business 
teachers of economics were certified 


to teach history or social studies or 
both. Five of the ten were also cer- 
tified to teach English. 

8. Of the thirty non - business 
teachers of general business, twenty 
were certified to teach social studies 
or history or both, and ten of these 
teachers were also certified in Eng- 
lish. There were seven teachers of 
general business who were certified 
in English, but not in social studies 
or history. Nine of the teachers had 
areas of certification in mathematics 
as well as one or more of the three 
other areas which predominated—so- 
cial studies, history, and English. 

9. The one non - business teacher 
of salesmanship was certified to teach 
English and social studies. 

If this sampling is representative 
of the non-business teachers chosen 
to teach basic business subjects, it 
would appear that, except for busi- 
ness arithmetic and business English 
social studies teachers are chosen 
more often than other teachers; but 
it is impossible to tell from the data 
available whether this is chance or 


design. 


Basic Business Subjects Required fc~ 
Certification 


Does the State Department of 
Education, the certifying agency, en- 
courage preparation to teach basic 
business subjects? Basic business 
subjects which are mentioned spe- 
cifically by the State Department of 
Education in its last revision of cer- 
tification requirements for business 
teachers as necessary or desirable in 
the education of business teachers are 
bookkeeping or accounting, business 
English, business law, business or- 
ganization, economic geography, eco- 
nomics, salesmanship, marketing 
principles, advertising, retailing, and 
merchandising. Only for bookkeeping 
or accounting does the State Depart- 
ment specify a minimum number of 
hours of credit for certification. 
High school basic business subjects 
which are not mentioned are busi- 
ness arithmetic, consumer education, 
general business, and senior business 
training. 

The State Department of Educa- 
tion in Ohio lists requirements for 
a comprehensive business education 
certificate which permits teaching any 
and all business subjects; and for 
areas of certification in stenography- 
typing, bookkeeping - social business, 
and salesmanship - merchandising, in 
each of which is specified the sub- 
jects which may be taught by the 
holder. Any one of these areas may 
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be expanded into a “major” area by 
the twenty-six colleges and universi- 
ties in the state which are accredited 
by the State Department of Educa- 
ion ‘for the preparation of business 
teachers. No requirements have been 
established for certification of basic 
business teachers as such. 


Basic Business Subjects Required by 
Teacher-Training Institution 


Do the teacher-training institutions 
make adequate provision for the basic 
business education of future business 
teachers? Although curriculums of 
the twenty-six teacher-training insti- 
tutions accredited for the preparation 
of business teachers vary somewhat 
because some are intended to fulfill 
or exceed the requirements of the 
State Department of Education for 
the comprehensive major while 
others are more limited in scope, 
comparisons can be made of the 
basic business subjects which are 
specifically required, as shown by 
their catalogues. 

The accompanying table shows in 
summary form the number and per- 
centage of institutions requiring each 
basic business subject, and the range 
of semester hours required in each. 
Three institutions made no statement 
of requirements except to say that 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS IN OHIO 
REQUIRING BASIC BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Credit 

Hours* 

No. % Required 
Accounting» 23 88 3-18 
Business Arithmetic 7 27 2- 6 
Business English 14 54 2- 6 
Business Law 18 69 2- 6 

Business Organization and 

Management 7 65 2-11 
Consumer Education 3 12 2- 3 
Economic Geography 16 62 2-7 
Economics 19 73 3-13 
General Business 0 0 es 
Salesmanship 18 69 3-17 
Senior Business Training 0 0 ee 


® Quarter hours were converted into the nearest 
whole number of semester hours. 

> Read thus: Of a total of 26 schools 23 re- 
quired accounting, this is 88 per cent of the total 
‘nama this subject in business-teacher curricu- 
ums. 


State Department requirements 
should be used as a guide in select- 
ing courses. As shown in the table, 
none of the teacher-training institu- 
tions in Ohio included general busi- 
ness and senior business training as 
such in the requirements for busi- 
ness education students. Consumer 
education and business arithmetic 
were required in only 12 and 27 per 
cent respectively of the institutions 
training business teachers. These 
four subjects — general business, 
senior business training, consumer 
education, and business arithmetic— 
are not included by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in the list of sub- 
jects required or suggested for busi- 
ness teacher certification. Business 
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arithmetic and consumer education 
are two of the four basic business 
subjects taught more frequently by 
non-business teachers than by busi- 
ness teachers. 

Basic business subjects which were 
required in more than half of the 
business teacher-training programs 
in the teacher-training institutions of 
Ohio are bookkeeping or accounting, 
economics, business law, salesman- 
ship, business organization or man- 
agement or similarly named courses, 
economic geography, and_ business 
English. All of these basic business 
courses are listed by the State De- 
partment of Education as desirable in 
business teacher education. The va- 
riation of majors offered by the in- 
stitutions accounts, no doubt, for the 
variation in the basic business offer- 
ings. 

It may be said that the subject 
matter of the high school general 
business course and of the senior 
business training course is drawn 
from a number of other basic busi- 
ness courses which are required for 
business teachers. If this is the case, 
then it would seem that particular 
attention should be given to these 
high school subjects in the methods 
courses required of basic business 
teachers. That this is not generally 
done will be seen from the following 
analysis of the methods courses 
required in Ohio in the business 
teacher-education programs. 


Six of the twenty-six teacher-edu- 
cation institutions in Ohio did not 
include in their catalogues descrip- 
tions or descriptive titles of the spe- 
cial business methods courses re- 
quired of business teachers, and four 
additional institutions described the 
courses as general or fundamental 
principles of teaching high school 
business subjects. In the descriptions 
provided in the catalogues of the re- 
maining sixteen institutions, the gen- 
eral- or social- business area was 
mentioned five times, but details as 
to the subjects considered were 
omitted. Bookkeeping was mentioned 
specifically in fifteen of the sixteen 
descriptions. No other basic business 
subject was mentioned in more than 
four descriptions, and five subjects— 
business arithmetic, business English, 
business organization and manage- 
ment, economics, and senior business 
training — were mentioned in none. 
Salesmanship and marketing were 
mentioned in four descriptions ; busi- 
ness law and general business in two 
each; and consumer education and 
economic geography in one each. It 
is interesting to note in comparison 
that shorthand was listed fifteen times 
and typewriting sixteen times. 
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Summary 
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It has been seen that, as of 1947 
only 60 per cent of the basic busi 
ness courses offered in the public sec 


ondary schools of Ohio were being 
taught by business teachers; 
some of the basic business subjectgg &'!/) 
which were being offered in the high '« 
schools of the state were not recog 
nized by the state’s certifying agency 
as necessary preparation for business 
teachers; that teacher-training instigg 
tutions in the state did not provide 
adequate basic business education agg 
part of their requirements for 
ness education students; and 
methods courses, insofar as could bem /efle 
learned from catalogue descriptions °/ l 
placed little emphasis upon the basic 
business area. The picture in 1949§°/ 
may be somewhat different from 
in 1947; but changes in educational 
programs, both secondary and col: also 
legiate, are usually made slowly, s M 
it still seems appropriate to conside It 
means of improvement. busi 
the k 
what 
Suggested Changes 

Each business teacher-training ing son, 
stitution should examine its program corre 
of required courses for business edu gram 
cation students in the light of what Stan 
is being taught in the high schools tactu 
and what should be taught. It should syste 
recognize that there is about a fifty: Th 
fifty chance that the school intq three 
which the teacher goes will offer 3 1. 
general - business class; about one that 
chance in four that business arithgg Senta 
metic, business law, and economidg that 
geography will be offered; and thai good 
some schools offer business English 2. 
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of a sequence of integrated basid qualit 
business courses, rather than separatq@ and f 
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problems of the college students 
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Editor's Note: This article is a 
summary of a talk given by Miss 
Gilmore to the members of the 
American Business Writing Assoct- 
ation early in 1949. The talk was so 
successful that it has been previous- 
ly printed in The Reporter, a maga- 
cine of direct-mail advertising which 
has graciously given permission to 
the Journal to reprint the material. 

The analysis of the types of errors 
found in dictated and transcribed 
letters should be helpful to teachers 
of business composition as well as 
interesting to teachers and students 
of secretarial practice. The sugges- 
tions at the end of the article for 
cutting costs of letter writing may 
also be helpful to our readers. 

Miss Gilmore writes: 

It is quite generally conceded that 
business correspondence as a whole, 
the kind that results from just “doin’ 
what comes naturally” without any 
training, is inferior. For that rea- 
son, many companies have set up 
correspondence improvement pro- 
grams. Such is the case at The 
Standard Register Company, manu- 
facturer of continuous forms record 
systems. 

The objectives of our program are 
three : 

1. To produce high-quality letters 
that will serve as creditable repre- 
sentatives of our company—ones 
that will build business and promote 
good will. 

2. To produce these letters with 
a minimum of effort on the part of 
those involved. 

3. To produce these letters at the 
lowest possible cost. This does not 
mean using cheap letterheads, hav- 
ing fast inaccurate typists, using pre- 
printed form letters when individu- 
ally dictated ones are desirable, or 
shortening letters to the point of 
curtness. 
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Glaring Weaknesses 


The letters I found upon entering 
my present position as correspond- 
ence supervisor in the fall of 1945 
did not fairly represent the high- 
quality products, efficiency, service, 
and friendly spirit of our company, 
which is likely to be quite true of 
many companies where no training 
has been given. Some of the glar- 
ing weaknesses in these letters were: 

|. Lack of standardization of 
make-up. Although pure block 
form with open punctuation was the 
model used by the centralized Tran- 
scribing Department, the secretaries’ 
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and stenographers’ letters varied in 
form. 

2. Improper placement on the let- 
terhead. Out of 2,500 outgoing let- 
ters selected at random, approximate- 
ly one-half were too high or too low, 
or the margins were uneven. 

3. Mistakes in grammar, spelling, 
and punctuation. In the 2,500 letters, 
there were 300 serious mistakes in 
grammar or sentence structure. One 
of the most common was a lack of 
agreement of the verb with the sub- 
ject, such as, “Enclosed is the in- 
voices requested.” Other particular- 
ly frequent errors were “leave” for 
“let,” “don’t” for “doesn’t, “myself” 
for “I” or “me,” and “who” for 
“whom” or vice versa. 

Here’s one letter that illustrates 
not only mistakes in grammar and 
sentence structure “but practically 
every other possible flaw! 

“Referring to our letter of May 26 con- 
cerning unpaid balance. We shall appre- 
ciate it if you kindly arrange to leave us 
have your check at this time. Enclosed 
you will find postage-free envelope for 
your early reply.” 

Out of the same 2,500 letters, 
there were 80 misspelled words. No 
count was made of the number of 
times each was spelled incorrectly, 
but such words as “accommodate,” 
“incidentally,” ‘“‘recommend,” and 
“supersede” were runners-up. 
“Affect” and “effect” were repeated- 
ly confused, as were “principal” and 
“principle.” 

No attempt was made to record 
the mistakes in punctuation, but 
they were numerous. 

4. Delays in answers or follow- 
ups. Some letters were not answered 
for a month or so after receipt. A 
letter dated October 29 began: “By 
this letter we acknowledge receipt 
of your order of October 1” and 
ended: Thank you again for your 
order. You may be assured that we 
will handle it with our usual prompt 
and efficient manner.” 


5. Inconsistencies of policies. Two 
correspondents sitting side by side in 
the same department sometimes han- 
dled identical situations differently. 

6. Repeated dictation of the same 
or almost the same letters. | remem- 
ber seeing copies of 100 exact let- 
ters that had been dictated. 


7. Statements that reflect unfavor- 
ably upon an individual, a depart- 
ment, or the company as a, whole, as: 
“Your letter of October 2 has finally 
reached this department after lay- 
ing 2 won on the desk of a corre- 
spondent in the Order Department.” 

8. Long, rambling letters. When 
some. were revised for effectiveness, 
it was found that in several cases as 
much as ten minutes could have been 
saved in transcribing time—to say 
nothing of the dictator’s time, and 
the recipient’s time and patience. 

9. Trite phraseology. Out of 800 
letters taken at random, there were 
1,440 wiskered expressions, or ap- 
proximately two to a letter. The 
ten most overworked were: advise, 
per, in the amount of, enclosed 
herewith, enclosed you will find, at- 
tached hereto, we wish to acknow- 
ledge, we have received your letter, 
referring to your letter, and the 
writer. (The last is one of my 
strongest aversions. Our general 
policy is to use “we” rather than 
“T,” because in most instances the 
correspondent should be referring to 
the company rather than to himself. 
But the correspondent is urged to 
use “I” if for any reason it is de- 
sirable. Certainly he should not 
write, “When we talked with you 
on the telephone yesterday,” if he 
alone did the talking. I agree with 
Mark Twain: “No one is entitled 
to refer to himself as ‘we’ except 
kings, editors and persons with 
tapeworms.’’) 

10. Long quotations from letters 
being answered or complete quota- 
tions of letters. 

11. Negative statements, some- 
times ridiculous, such as: “We are 
very anxious to be of service to you 
and hope you will favor us with a 
request for further information, or 
perhaps you might send us an or- 
der” ; and “We are very sorry for the 
inconvenience and consternation you 
have suffered.” 

12. Poor arrangement of material. 
Many paragraphs contained as many 
as twenty or more lines. Seldom was 
material that needed to be empha- 
sized set off by special indentions or 
listed in one, two, three order. 
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Teaching "How" to Write Good Letters 


Of course, many letters written 
before the correspondence program 
was begun did not contain the 
weaknesses just enumerated. Some 
were very good. But the examples 
cited were not rare exceptions. For 
that reason, we realized that we 
should have a thorough training pro- 
gram for both the dictators and the 
transcribers of letters. (The term 


“transcribers” includes secretaries, 
stenographers, dictating machine 


operators, and typists.) 

We decided the best starting point 
in our program was the preparation 
of a correspondence manual to serve 
as a guide for correspondents as well 
as transcribers. Before attempting 
to write the manual, I checked hun- 
dreds of carbon copies of outgoing 
letters and classified them according 
to weaknesses such as those already 
mentioned. This step was taken to 
determine what points to stress and 
also to have actual samples rather 
than hypothetical ones for illustra- 
tions. Good letters and those having 
good parts were segregated to be 
used as effective examples. 

Our manual is entitled Up-to- 
Standard Letters. Its introduction 
answers two questions: (1) What 
are “Up-to-Standard” letters? (2) 
Why should such letters be written? 
The body of the manual answers the 
question: How may such letters be 
written? The body has three main 
divisions : 

Requirements of a Good Letter —is 
broken down into four sections: 

1. Attractive and Efficient Mechanical 
Make-up 

2. Right Subject Matter 

3. Effective Presentation of 


Matter 
4. Arrival at the Proper Time. 


Subject 


The Correspondent sets forth the re- 
sponsibilities of the correspondent, the 
qualifications he must possess, and the 
steps he must take in order to write a 
good letter. 


; The Transcriber makes plain the respon- 

sibilities of the transcriber and gives de- 
tailed instructions for carrying out those 
responsibilities. 

Every correspondent and_ tran- 
scriber has a copy of this manual, 
which is used as the textbook in 
our classroom instruction. 

All work is done on company 


time, and assignments are not 
lengthy. Correspondents and_ tran- 


scribers are asked to read assign- 
ments outside of classroom periods, 
and occasionally to do some written 
work. 

It is difficult to get correspond- 
ents to discard whiskered expres- 
sions and to write in a conversation- 
al manner. I often say something 
like this: “Now, Bob, if your wife 
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had asked you this morning to bring 
home a loaf of bread this afternoon, 
and you later had to telephone that 
you couldn’t, you wouldn’t say, “As 
per your request of this morning, 
please be advised that the speaker 
will not be able to pick up the loaf 
of bread as he must remain over- 
time at the office. Regretting inabil- 
ity to do same and hoping that said 
action meets with your approval, | 
remain.” Bob gets the idea. 

It is also difficult to get some cor- 
respondents to use pleasant expres- 
sions such as, “We are happy,” and 
“It is a pleasure” because they feel 
they might sound insincere (and we 
do preach sincerity!). On‘the other 
hand, every once in a while some- 
one will go haywire and write: “We 
cannot understand why you have not 
answered our letter, but that seems 
to be your pleasure”; or “We are 
glad to cancel your order.”—which 
always makes me think of a credit 
manager in Dayton who telegraphed 
delinquents: “Must have check by 


December 30 or will sue. Merry 
Christmas,” One customer wired 
back, “Go ahead and sue. Happy 


New Year.” 

The majority of correspondents 
and transcribers take adverse criti- 
cism good-naturedly. Although I 
never reveal names when pointing 
out to a group weaknesses in a let- 
ter, often the writer will remark, 
“T know it’s lousy, but I wrote it 
—such and such is wrong—such and 
such should have been said.” I give 
praise when it is genuine, and make 
a point of mentioning names when 
discussing good letters. 


Economies in Letter Writing 


Some of the economies practiced 
in our letter writing are: 

1. The use of electric typewriters 
equipped with pinfeed platens in the 
transcribing department where the 
greatest part of the typing is done, 
as well as in a few other depart- 
ments, to assure faster typing. 

2. The use of marginally punched 
continuous letterheads with inter- 
leaved carbon. The transcriber does 
not have to stuff carbons and insert 
paper before beginning to type a let- 
ter—a great time saver. 

3. Standardized side margins of 
1%” for all letters, regardless of 
length, typed in the transcribing de- 
partment. This practice permits the 
transcriber to type continually with- 
out changing margins. Differences 
in length are compensated for by 
varying the number of spaces be- 
tween the parts of the letter. 

4. Elimination of the word “At- 
tention,” before an attention nota- 
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tion; “Subject,” before a subject 
line; and “P.S.” before a postscript 
—unnecessary because the notations 
identify themselves. 

5. Placing an asterisk in the right- 
hand margin opposite the line in the 
body of a letter in which an enclos- 
ure is mentioned, as well as an aster- 
isk plus “Enc.” at the end of the 
letter to indicate an enclosure. Al- 
though this practice requires a few 
extra seconds in typing time, it as- 
sures the actual enclosing of all ma- 
terial mentioned; therefore, it may 
prevent an extra letter on the part 
of the recipient as well as another in 
our company. 

6. The use of window envelopes 
for general correspondence (not ex- 
ecutive or that of a confidential or 
personal nature ). 

7. The use of handwritten notes 
rather than typed ones for brief 
messages sent within the office or to 
the field. We have several special 
forms for this purpose, some of 
which have a number of preprinted 
items to be checked. 

8. The use of form letters when- 
ever practicable. The means of proc- 
essing is dependent upon the nature 
of the message. 

Because our business is to sell 
forms and mechanical devices to sim- 
plify paperwork, we feel that it is 
particularly important to practice 
every possible short cut so long as 
we keep our correspondence up to a 
high standard. 

As correspondence supervisor, it 
is my responsibility to acquaint all 
concerned with the economies we 
have adopted, to recommend others 
when they seem advisable, and to 
encourage correspondents and tran- 
scribers to submit suggestions in our 
formal Suggestion Program. 


Results 


What about the results of our pro- 
gram? I wish | could say that all 
our letters are superior, that our 
problems are over. But that isn’t 
true. Most of the correspondence, 
however, has improved and can be 
classified as fair or good. Many of 
the weaknesses have been practically 
eliminated, and all have been reduced. 

In correspondence supervision, 
there are no blanket answers to all 
questions and no tailored solutions 
to all problems. The preferred 
methods of one organization may 
not be the same as those of another. 
But any type of correspondence pro- 
gram is worth while if it results in 
improvement in the quality of letters, 
less effort on the part of those in- 
volved and less expense for the 
production. 
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many of those who know of its exis- 
tence give credence to its results is 
again questionable. Still, the program 
is a sincere and honest one. Much 
thought has been given to making it 
valid. 

Similar programs have been suc- 
cessful and obviously to the advan- 
tage of both the schools and to busi- 
ness in Europe. We should give the 
NOMA-UBEA testing program far 
more support that we have to date. 
We should expand the program and 
publicize it. Most business teachers 
have spent their effort upon small 
criticisms instead of recognizing the 
ultimate contributions such a_pro- 
gram may make. Not until many 


Speed of Writing 


Since shorthand is intended to be 
written rapidly, the outlines on the 
blackboard should be written rapidly. 
However, in a theory class it may be 
far better to sacrifice some speed in 
writing on the board in order to write 
more accurate characters. Even in an 
advanced class there are times when 
the perfect character is preferable to 
the rapidly written one. Of course, if 
a teacher can write both rapidly and 
accurately, it is advisable. When a 
teacher is illustrating an outline on 
the board and happens to make a poor 
one, he should not hesitate to strike it 
out (or erase it) and try again. And, 
if most of his shorthand is truly good, 
the students are not critical of an oc- 
casional failure. I sometimes find my- 
self making such comments as, “I 


reasons for this suggested class or- 
ganization: Basic business education 
will be meaningful and immediately 
useful to the students in their every- 
day business contacts and in begin- 
ning to understand the complex econ- 
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TEACHER PREPARATION FOR 
BASIC BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 30) 


EUROPEAN BUSINESS COMPETENCIES 
EXAMINATIONS 


(Continued from page 7) 


many thousands have taken these 
tests and until business men have 
been given a full opportunity to mea- 
sure their validity are we in any way 
justified in attempting to evaluate 
this program. 

It may be that a testing program of 
this type serves the European needs 
quite well and is not needed in Amer- 
ican business education. Possibly it 
involves too much red tape; possibly 
our business men can test so effec- 
tively on the job that a formalized 
testing program is not necessary. 
Nevertheless until it has been tried 
out it is obviously unwise to discount 
the European experience. 


IS THERE A BLACKBOARD? 


(Continued from page 22) 


need to practice that one,” or, “I 
should have done my homework last 
night.” Possibly such remarks em- 
phasize in the students’ minds the 
need for constant practice in reading 
and copying from shorthand plates. 


Where Does Responsibility Lie? 


It may be that the training sug- 
gested in this article is properly the 
responsibility of the co-operating 
teacher with whom the practice teach- 
er is working; certainly, the teacher 
of experience should give all the as- 
sistance he can. But it is my belief 
that the teacher-training institution 
should bear the burden of training 
the individual in the techniques of 
teaching—training him up to the 
point of providing the actual experi- 
ence in the field. 


omy in which they live; and they will 
have experienced through participa- 
tion the most effective method to be 
used in their high school classes. If 
this experience is not provided in the 
basic business subject matter courses, 


it should then be provided for in at 
least one unit of work in the methods 


course. 

The teacher-training institution 
should provide adequate time in its 
methods courses to explore the basic 
business needs of all students and 
those of business students, just as 
the needs of students for technical 
business courses are explored. Too 
many high schools at present offer 
only shorthand, typewriting, office 
practice, and bookkeeping to their 
students, even though only a small 
number of students enroll in the 
classes and a still smaller number use 
this job training upon graduation. 
Teachers should learn to evaluate 
their school offerings on the basis of 
community needs; and the founda- 
tion for such evaluation should be 
laid in the general and special meth- 
ods courses. 

In addition, students in the basic 
business methods courses should have 
experience constructing resource 
units and teaching units. They 
should have the opportunity to ob- 
serve basic business classes, to evalu- 
ate the methods used, and to partici- 
pate in teaching the classes. 

Teacher-training institutions 
should guide and help business teach- 
ers already in the field to improve 
their teaching in the basic business 
area through graduate courses, field 
workshops, or other in-service train- 
ing methods which will serve the 
needs of the teachers. 
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ducted on 


tions that 
tence, but 


the same 


No thoughtful teacher can fail to 
recognize the absurdity of such data 
as have been illustrated, data based on on. 
a study where competent answers 
may be offset by incompetent ones, 
thus precluding the possibility of 


would be as good, while one con- 


would be much better. 
Not only do teachers answer ques- 


cannot possibly be sure they under- 
stand by reason of the confusing 
terminology used. 

In the report of the study referred 
to one will find these terms listed in 


question by teachers, and reported 
upon without question by the re- 
porters: “general clerical practice,” 
“general clerical curriculum,” and 


“retailing” ; 
raphy”; “bookkeeping”, ‘“bookkeep- 
ing (one year)”, “record-keeping” ; 
“distributive education” (not a not. For what they are worth we re- 


NOW WE KNOW—OR DO WE? 
(Continued from page 9) 


course, 
“salesmanship 


business teachers. 


could not. 


but a ‘field), “retailing”, wide range of training and experi- 
marketing”; and so ence of the teachers participating and 
Can any teacher check such a the seriousness with which different 
list with any degree of certainty as teachers fill out questionnaires. 

to just what he is checking ? Can any P. S. You will, however, find 
surveyor draw authentic conclusions twenty-five Recommendations at the 
drawing sound conclusions from from such checking? Only when, as end of the report, all of which are 
those given. Almost any other plan in the case under review, those con- well supported by other reliable evi- 
clusions are phrased in such a way as__ dence.” 

a selective basis surely merely to tell what the majority said Fellow teachers, I plead with you 
in the checkings—‘“there is agree- to resolve now at the beginning oi 
? ment”, “the majority of respond- this year not to check on any ques- 
lie outside their compe-- ents”, “teachers agree”, “it is the tionnaire that may come to you any 
they answer those they opinion (?) of the majority”, “for item that lies outside the area of your 
the most part teachers feel”; “teach- special competence, or any item the 
ers seem to feel as strongly”, “teach- meaning of which is not entirely 
ers recognize”, “teachers are alert clear to you. Only thus can you make 
to”, and so on with other similar ex- your special competence count in the 
pressions, all of which could have direction of better business educa- 
tables, checked without been avoided if a prefatory statement tion in our schools. 

of this kind had been used: “The At the risk of seeming to be in- 
questionnaire was checked by 963 consistent I wish to endorse whole- 
Some knew what heartedly most (but not quite all) of 
they were checking, some did not. On the twenty-five “Recommendations” 
“office practice”; “salesmanship”, some items most teachers could give in the report, while wishing that the 
“shorthand”, “‘stenog- considered opinions, on more they energy and other resources devoted 
A few of the checkings to the survey could have been used to 
really are authoritative, but most are get the improvements suggested 


port them to you in the form of a set 
of conclusions as to majority opin- 
ion which, we warn you, may be on 
many items heavily weighted on the 
side of ignorance due to the very 


definitely under way. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
The Most Up-to-Date, Most 


WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 


is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 


arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 

lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Methods Courses for Business Teachers 
SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 


Great Demand for Graduates 


Regular Day Schoo! Throughout the Year 


Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Paul M., Pair, M.A., Director 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 


films follow. 


The purpose of this film is to differ- 
entiate between the three principal forms 
of business ownership: the single proprie- 
torship, the partnership, and the corpora- 
tion. In addition to presenting the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages of each type 


RIGHT—AT 


Right—at the Start, a group of new 
films designed to assist teachers in instruct- 
ing beginners in basic typewriting tech- 
niques, has just been produced by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. 

This demonstration film represents a 
planned course in basic typing arranged in 
19 sequences for intermittent projection 
through a two to three week period in 
beginners’ typing classes. Correct usage 
of the major operative parts of the type- 
writer, a series of location drills, and a 
motivation narrative are included in the 
film. Unique close-up shots graphically 
show the proper use of machine controls, 
key-stroking and key-location. 

The special camera effects employed dur- 
ing the drills are intended to aid the mem- 
ory and attention of the pupils. The drills 
were planned to develop kinesthetic control 
of the keyboard and to instruct in correct 


This film, together with the other ten in 
the series correlated with Accounting Fun- 
damentals by MacFarland and Ayars, was 
shown by Mr. Alan Kellock of McGraw- 
Hill at the September meeting of the 
American Association of Accountants at 
Aun Arbor. Other filmstrips in this series 
have previously been described in detail in 
the JouRNAL. 

This is a combination skill and knowl- 
edge filmstrip. In addition to giving gen- 
eral and specific information on methods 
o! analyzing financial statements it also 
shows some of the uses of accounting in 
management control and investment of 
iunds. In the beginning it asks some of 
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With the increasing interest and the rapidly expanding use of motion pictures and 
filmstrips in the field of business education the new school year brings additional lessons 
on film from a number of different producers. 


Descriptions of some of these new 


WHAT IS A CORPORATION? 


16mm Sound Motion Picture, One Reel 
Sale: $45.00, Black and White; $90.00, Color 
Produced by: Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


of ownership, a number of technical busi- 
ness terms are used and explained. Em- 
phasis is placed on the corporate form of 
ownership and its importance in the eco- 
nomic, business and social structure of the 
country. 


THE START 


lé6mm Sound Motion Pictures 


stroking methods. During each drill the 
student types along with the screen demon- 
strator in a darkened room. Each letter 
or character to be typed is called by a 
teacher-narrator. 


Extensive research preceded the filming 
of Right—at the Start. The training pro- 
cedures presented incorporate methods rec- 
ommended by leading typing specialists as 
best for beginners. Stella Willins, former 
typing champion, served as technical ad- 


viser for the films. 

Each sequence of the motion pictures 
runs from two to nine minutes and is lim- 
ited to one clearly defined teaching aim. 

Prints are available for rental or pur- 
chase. Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the School Department of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


+ 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
35mm Silent Filmstrip with Captions 


Available from Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


the questions for which analysis seeks an- 
swers, “Is the financial condition of the 
business sound?”, “Are profits adequate ?” 
and so forth. Then it shows five basic 
methods of analyzing statements, such as, 
determining relationships, by means of per- 
centages and ratios, between figures in the 
Balance Sheet. The selection of the 
method of analysis depends on the kind 
of information desired. Such terms as cur- 
rent ratio, working capital, acid test ratio 
are illustrated and defined. The number 
of times the bond interest is earned, return 
on investment, labor costs to sales ratio, 
expenses to net sales, merchandise turn- 
over, aging accounts receivable and other 
ratios and methods are shown. 


The filmstrip concludes with an excel- 
lent summary of eight basic methods of 
accounting analysis and interpretation. De- 
signed primarily to be shown near the end 
of a first year college accounting course 
the film probably will be used in courses 
on business finance and management, and 
shown to advanced students in high schools 
and to adult groups. 


+ 


FILM CATALOG AVAILABLE 


Business Education Films, 104 West 61st 
Street, New York 23, N. Y., a film rental 
library specializing in films for business 
teachers in the fields of typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, junior business training, busi- 
ness law, and salesmanship announces its 
new free, Fall, 1949 catalog of more than 
eighty motion picture titles. 


“Office blues, good-by” 


For any executive who gets tied 
and hamstrung with office opera- 
tions—and who doesn’t? — this 
new book “offers 1001 clues on 
how they may be streamlined.” 


MODERN INDUSTRY 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
AND CONTROL 


By George R. Terry, Management 
and Marketing Consultant 


Here are the fundamental principles 
and successful practices of office man- 
agement in one well-planned and 
well-illustrated book. Executives re- 
sponsible for office management will 
find Mr. Terry’s work of great help 
because it demonstrates not only the 
details involved in the management 
of an office but also the sound scien- 
tific principles which an office execu- 
tive can use to develop an efficient 
office organization. In 808 pages it 
covers everything from physical fa- 
cilities and personnel relations to 
control of office output, and convinc- 
ing top management of its impor- 
tance. Approximately 300 illustrations 
point up the text. Beautifully bound 
—College Price $5.00. 


Order a copy today 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
3201 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois 


RICHARD D. IRWIN, INC. 
3201 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Please send — copies of: 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AND CON- 


By George R. Terry 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 


PRIVATE BUSINESS RESEARCH 


The Brookings Institution, located at 
722 Jackson Place, N.W., in Washington, 
D. C., was organized 25° years ago by a 
group of business and professional men 
whose conviction was “that the success of 
democracy depended upon the increase of 
efficiency in government administration and 
the broadening of popular understanding 
of fundamental economic problems.” A 
St. Louis businessman, Robert S. Brook- 
ings, and his wife contributed an initial 
large endowment to make the Institution 
possible, and much of the leadership in 
developing the organization came from Mr. 
Brookings. Gifts from other private 
sources help to maintain the work, aug- 
mented occasionally by special grants from 
foundations like the Carnegie, Falk, Rocke- 
feller, and Sloan. 

The stated main purpose of Brookings 
is “to promote, carry on, conduct and 
foster scientific research . . . in the broad 
fields of economics, government adminis- 
tration, and the political and social sci- 
ences ” Authors are not paid royalties 
nor are subsidies accepted from industry 
or government. According to the Institu- 
tion’s printed policy no investigations are 
made on a commercial basis. The Brook- 
ing’s president, with an advisory council, 
formulates the specific research projects 
for which research is to be done. General 
policies that determine the major fields of 
study are decided by the governing body 
composed of a board of 14 trustees. On 
this present trustee board are several au- 


thorities in the field of business and, at 
least, one in the field of business edu- 
cation. 


A previous custom of granting fellow- 
ships at the Brookings Institution for ad- 
vanced study to graduates of leading uni- 
versities has been discontinued. However, 
temporary staff members frequently are 
persons on leave from universities or other 
educational and research agencies. One of 
the research methods often used is that of 
co-operative studies. Under this plan vari- 
ous phases of a common problem are inves- 
tigated by specialists in different fields who 
pool the results of their investigations. 
Disagreements in their conclusions or in 
the interpretations of findings may be reg- 
istered through dissenting opinions, in- 
cluded in the published study. 


Brookings staff members, with their col- 
laborators, have produced almost 300 
pamphlets, monographs, and books. Major 
research themes treated may be classified 
roughly as having dealt with the problems 
of economic reconstruction in the 1920's, 
domestic issues and economic recovery in 
the 1930's, war and postwar issues in the 
1940's. P erhaps the volumes that attracted 
the most widespread attention before World 
Nar II were the two comprehensive 
studies issued in 1934 on America’s Ca- 
pacity to Produce and America’s Capacity 
to Consume. 


The Economic Outlook 


Economist Harold G. Moulton, Brook- 
ings Institution president, published this 
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year his twentieth book—Controlling Fac- 
tors in Economic Development (349 pages, 

$4.00). Fortune magazine reviewed it as 
the “most farsighted look yet taken at the 
U. S. economy.” The Executive announced 
it as providing “a firmer basis for sound 
judgment in today’s puzzling business 
problems.” Part I of Moulton’s work 
records the history and problems of eco- 
nomic progress during the past two cen- 
turies. Part II identifies current factors 
that indicate economic potentialities for 
the future and suggests ways and means 
for their practical development and social 
utilization. 

Among “Factors Overlooked,” as cata- 
loged in Chapter II, is a section on “The 
Increasing Size of Business Enterprise.” 
This is discussed as an outcome of science 
and technology along with new forms of 
power and the fundamental significance of 
capital. Advancements in types of eco- 
nomic organization show the growth of 
corporations, bank credit, monetary and 
fiscal systems. Especially provocative is 
the author’s inquiry into causes of recur- 
ring business depressions and the conclu- 
sions that relate to production and con- 
sumption, Business teachers will find the 
treatment of the pattern and trend of sav- 
ings informative. 

Our economic goals are visioned as: (1) 
A larger national income with a progres- 
sively wider division, and (2) A society 
with increasing security, yet with the great- 
est possible development of individual ca- 
pacities and commensurate opportunities to 
earn income as a reward for work per- 
formed. Potentialities of the future are 
analyzed in terms of “the primary “ec 
ponents of living standards.” This is basic 
business education on a high level. 

Under requirements for economic ad- 
vancement are listed the protection of 
natural resources; the necessity for in- 
creased productivity, large scale enterprise, 
and for monetary and fiscal stability; and 
the continued expansion of mass purchas- 
ing power in world, as well as in national, 
dimensions. A warning is cited in the 
economic disorder of the world at large 
and factors that may limit world economic 
expansion. The Appendix contains a criti- 
cal briefing of income distribution and 
economic progress studies made by the 
Brookings Institution. 


Other Research Publications 


Brookings’ books that have come out 
since the war include these titles: 
1946: 
The Regulation of Security Markets, 
Atkins, Edwards, Moulton. $2.00 
1947: 
The Aluminum Cartel, Marlio. $1.50. 
A National Labor Policy, Metz & Jacob- 
stein. $2.25. 


The Guarantee of Annual Wages, Kaplan. 
$3.50 


Union Management Cooperation, Braun. 
00 
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1948: 
Governmental Costs Tax Leve's, 
Kimmel & Maroney. $2.50 

The Issue of Compulsory Insuv- 
ance, Meriam & Bachman. $4.00. 

The United States and Foreign Investmeit 
Problems, Lewis. 
Overseas Information 


of the 


United States Government, Thompson, 
$4.00. 

1949; 
Toward Efficient Democracy,  Mills- 


paugh. $3.50 

Federal Employees in War and Peace, 
Cahn. $3.50. 

Automotive Transportation, Trends 
Problems, Owen. $2.00 

Two study guides have been nneiieelh re- 
cently by the Brookings Staff of the In- 
ternational Studies Group. These are on 
Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy, 1947 ($1.50), and for 1948-1949 


($3.00) 
Special Government Services 


An April 1948 release on the History 
and Objectives of the Institution reporis 
that its “staff members were primarily re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the fed- 
eral budget system and for introduction 
of the present uniform system of account- 
ing of the federal government.’ 
Other studies have been made at the re- 
quest of the administration of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Governor of Hawaii, bipartisan 
committees of the House and Senate, and 
many other government officials and agen- 
cies. Concern with public administration 
was reflected in a series of 66 monographs, 
published intermittently between 1918 and 
1934, that describe the organization and 
operation of government bureaus, boards, 
and similar units. Eight state governments 
have been surveyed by the Brookings 
Institution and recommendations made 
for improvements in their functional 
organization. Management, financial ad- 
ministration, personnel and supply are all 
parts of a state survey. 

Since the war the Institution has devoted 
a major portion of its work to studies in 
international relations in the belief that 
by broadening the understanding of inter- 
national problems, through research activi- 
ties, the conduct of foreign relations of the 
United States as a democracy will be fa- 
cilitated. Some of these publicat! ons are 
designed particularly for use in colleges 
and universities. 
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ACCOUNTING IN THE ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


‘The rapid growth of adult education on 
the higher level, which bids fair to as- 
suming larger proportions than the higher 
education of young people, has posed a 
new problem: Should courses in this 
branch of education be different from those 
offered to the students in the usual col- 
lege program? It is the opinion of this 
writer that, at least in some subjects, the 
courses will need to be accelerated and 
that accounting is one of the subjects in 
which this is necessary. 


Types of Adults Studying Accounting 


Those who elect to take a course in ac- 
counting in the adult education program— 
now commonly known as “general educa- 
tion”—are persons who are not planning 
to become cert’fied public accountants but 
who require a knowledge of accounting in 
connection with their profess‘onal work. 
Among such persons one finds business ex- 
ecutives, engineers, lawyers, economists, 
statisticians, credit men, investors, and so 
forth. Those engaged in such work are 
usually in contact with accounting reports 
which they are unable to understand. Hence 
they sooner or later realize that they need 
to know how the figures get there and that 
requires a knowledge of accounting prin- 
ciples and procedures. 


Need for an Accelerated Course 


The usual accounting course has of nec- 
essity been planned to qualify the student 
to meet the requirements of a complete 
accounting education according to the 
standards set for becoming a certified pub- 
lic accountant. To meet these requirements 
the student must pass a qualifying exam- 
ination; and so the educators have de- 
signed the course with this goal as their 
objective. Passing a C.P.A. examination, 
however, requires a knowledge of certain 
phases of accounting which are of such 
limited use in practical work that they are 
ot no value to those who desire only a 
general education in accounting. Among 
the subjects in this category are: unusual 
methods of partnership formation and dis- 
solution, rarely used devices for sharing 
partnership profits, and peculiar theoretical 
methods of computing depreciation. And 
then there is the matter of alternative pro- 
cedures such as the different methods of 
making the periodic adjustments, some of 
which methods are falling into disuse and 
thus are not important. For a_ general 
knowledge of accounting one procedure 
sulfices,—the method most commonly used 
in practice. 

It should also be reasonable to assume 
that the mature student has had some con- 
tact with the affairs of business and so re- 
quires no extensive explanation of the com- 
monplace: the nature and use of an invoice, 
a credit memorandum, a bank check, a 
Promissory note, and so forth. For him 
the discussion of such matters must be ex- 
pedited. 

Also, the more mature student is likely 
to take his work more seriously than the 
usual young student who is inclined to con- 
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sider going to college as just something to 
be done in the course of human events 


and thus has little zeal about acquiring 


knowledge. There can hardly be any doubt 
that the adult who takes the trouble to go 
to school means business; he will lose in- 
terest in the course if it moves too slowly. 


An Accelerated Program 


The writer, after studying the problem 
for several years, has come to the con- 
clusion that all that is of practical value 
to the average mature student in the usual 
elementary accounting course can com- 
fortably be covered in one semester. And 
the course of study developed by him com- 
prising fifteen weeks work will now be 
outlined. 

The approach is through the subject. of 
accounts which is treated during the first 
week. The second week is devoted to 
books of original entry,—not only the jour- 
nal but also the cash receipts book and the 
cash disbursements book. In the third 
week the summarization of the income and 
expenses and the determination of the profit 
is covered. 

During the first three weeks the dis- 
cussion is limited to the service type of 
business in order to avoid the complica- 
tions of accounting for merchandise. But 
in the third week accounting for the trad- 
ing type of business is studied and in con- 
nection therewith the sales book and the 
purchase book. In the fifth week sub- 
sidiary ledgers are introduced, while during 
the sixth week the periodic adjustments are 
studied. 

The balance sheet is the topic of the 
seventh week. The student has during the 
first six weeks learned the technique of 
which the balance sheet is the final product. 
Accordingly, when the balance sheet is in- 
troduced he understands it easily; he has 
seen it in the making. The basic technique 
is completed by an exposition of the work 
sheet in the eighth week. 

The ninth week is devoted to a discus- 
sion of accounting for notes and drafts and 
the tenth to various phases of the receipt 
and disbursement of cash: the bank recon- 
ciliation, the petty cash fund, payrolls and 
payroll deductions, and the voucher system. 
Thus in ten weeks the essentials of the 
usual first semester are covered. 

What is of general importance in the 
usual second semester are covered in the 
final five weeks: eleventh week, partner- 
ships; twelfth and thirteenth week, cor- 
porat‘ons; fourteenth week, general ac- 
counting for a manufacturing business ; and 
fifteenth week, the disposition of fixed as- 
sets and the sale of a business. 

It should be mentioned that weekly lab- 
oratory assignments must necessarily be 
prepared by the student. The adult is in- 
clined to think he can learn accounting 
by reading or listening to lectures. But 
there is no royal road; accounting is a 
technique and like all techniques can be 
acquired only by practice. Could one learn 
to play a musical instrument by reading 
about it? 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


SELECTION OF OFFICE MACHINES 
by Raymond Hunt 


According to Mr. Hunt, one of the more 
perplexing current problems of office man- 
agement is selecting the machines to re- 
place those which are worn out or obsolete 
or which are suited to new office systems. 
This is a problem, likewise, of the head of 
the department of business education, and 
other school officials. It may be the prob- 
lem of young workers if they are con- 
sulted in the purchase of new office ma- 
chines. 

The fact that most manufacturers pro- 
duce a variety of different models makes 
comparison of the features of each model 
difficult. Believe it or not, Mr. Hunt says 
there are over “60 different models of type- 
writers and over 300 different models of 
adding machines.” 

These are condensations of statements 
made in an article originally appearing in 
Office Management and Equipment by 
Raymond Hunt which continues with re- 
quirements for selecting the right machine 
for the job as follows: 

“A knowledge of what machines are 

available and what type of operations 

they can perform. 

A thorough understanding of the job 

in question.” 

Because of the many factors to be con- 
sidered, it is almost imperative that the 
particular features of each machine be re- 
duced to paper in the form of a check list 
which also provides a convenient form of 
reference for future use. 

“In the case of adding machines, to il- 
lustrate the type of questions which should 
be included on the list, the following items 
might well be included and the various 
makes of machines under consideration 
checked against them: 

1. Is direct subtraction included on all 
standard models? 

2. Are control keys located properly for 
ease and speed of operation? 

3. Can dates and symbols be included ? 

4. Can the keyboard be split for listing 
amounts and identification numbers simul- 
taneously ? 

5. Are multiple register machines avail- 
able ? 

6. Is true credit balance 
standard models? 

7. How much energy is required to bot- 
tom a key? 

8. Is the printing line visible from the 
normal operating position ? 

9. Is spacing stroke necessary before 
totals can be taken? 

10. Is 10-key or full keyboard offered? 

ll. What is the digit capacity of the 
various models ? 

_ 12. Is totaling capacity greater than list- 
ing capacity ? 

13. Is maintenance service immediately 
available? 

14. What size and types of carriages are 
available? 

15. What types of platens are available? 
(Degree of hardness, split platens, etc.) ? 

16. What kind of printing action is used ? 
(The kind of printing action has a bearing 
on the degree of legibility secured on car- 
bon copies. ) 

17. Can new tapes be easily inserted? 

18. What is the size and weight of the 
machine ? 


included on 
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19. Does cover provide adequate protec- 
tion from dust and accidental dropping of 
foreign objects, e.g., paper clips, into mech- 
anism? 

20. Net cost? 


Possible Applications 


“With the basic features of each of the 
particular makes of adding machines in 
mind, it is then possible to make a study 
of the possible applications where these 
features can be used to advantage. Here 
again a check list similar to the following 
can be used effectively. 

1. Should a manual or electric machine 
be furnished? If the machine can be cen- 
trally located for use by several employees 
or assigned for the use of a specific person 
on a job involving considerable adding, an 
electric machine is preferable. However, 
if the machine is to be moved from desk 
to desk, a manual machine is to be pre- 
ferred because of its lighter weight and 
because no time is wasted in connecting 
the machine cord to the outlet. 

2. What digit capacity is required? Obvi- 
ously there is no point in furnishing a 12- 
bank machine if a 7- or 8-bank machine 
will fill the requirements. 

3. What type and size of carriage is re- 
quired? One good source of potential sav- 
ings is the printing of totals directly on a 
form instead of running off a tape and 
then posting the amounts manually to an- 
other record. 

4. Can a split platen be used to advan- 
tage? A wide, shuttle-carriage machine 
with a split platen can often be used to 
combine several operations. In such ma- 
chines a tape and a form are held in the 
carriage simultaneously. The listing of 
the items is then made on the tape in the 
conventional manner.” 

Other items for consideration pertaining 
particularly to the purchase of machines 
in the office may not be of as much im- 
portance to the purchase of machines in 
the classroom except stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and other office workers 
should know what special features should 
be carefully analyzed. Some of the points 
mentioned are: Should a multiple register 
machine be used? Is true credit balance 
necessary? Can a split keyboard be used 
to advantage? Would dates or symbols be 
desirable ? 


Usefulness of Plan 


Mr. Hunt stresses that although some 
may contend that this plan of study and 
survey is too elaborate and time consum- 
ing, it must be remembered that once pre- 
liminary data on the various makes of ma- 
chines is available, it is a comparatively 
simple matter to keep it up to date. Also, 
a complete file of valuable information is 
readily available for reference. 

Moreover, those who purchase office ma- 
chines (for this list can be used as a guide 
to the preparation of other lists for other 
machines) may be quite sure they are pur- 
chasing the right machines to effect the 
desired results. 

Reprinted by special permission of “Of- 
fice Management and Equipment.” 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ ¢ 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 


y 
care o 


this department. 


O—Mr. E. C. asks the following ques- 
tion: “How can the term character be ap- 
plied to a business letter? We_ are stress- 
mg desirable personality traits m_ our 
classes this year and one of our points of 
emphasis is character. Which features of 
a business letter give it character? 


A-—-The word character has so many 
ramifications and is used so indiscriminately 
in business that it might be well to pause 
and consider just what we do mean_ by 
character before answering your question. 
Originally the word was employed by the 
Greeks to identify a mark of ownership 
which they could place upon some object 
or the instrument employed in making 
such a mark. Thus the word had from 
the earliest times two suggestive meanings. 
It could describe a symbol, and we still 
refer to alphabetic symbols as characters, 
or it could suggest individuality, since 
marking with a character gave an object 
some degree of individuality. It is the 
latter meaning which interests us here. 

In its narrowest sense we shall think of 
the word character as referring to the in- 
dividual nature of a person or thing. Thus 
when we refer to the character of a person 
we must distinguish between this word 
character and the somewhat synonymous 
words personality and reputation. Person- 
ality refers to the qualities of an indi- 
vidual which are immediately apparent to 
others. Reputation is what others believe 
a person to be. Personality and reputa- 
tion may or may not represent the true 
character of the person. However, the 
word character has already taken on some 
specialization along moral lines. We have 
come to think of the word character as 
implying moral virtue, reliability, trust- 
worthiness, integrity and other qualities 
which are conducive to trust. Therefore, 
to describe peculiar characteristics of a 
person or thing we might better use the 
word individuality. (You might note the 
differences as pointed out in Harper’s The 
American College Dictionary.) 

Character is therefore what Dean Kil- 
duff would call a highly prepossessive 
word. Have you noticed how effective the 
word character is in candy or cooky ad- 
vertising? “Chocolates of character” 
would imply candies of distinction, indi- 
viduality, high discrimination, therefore 
candies possessed of many other virtues 
Which we know a candy could never pos- 
sibly possess, not being human; but the 
phrase “candies of character” suggests all 
ot these virtuous powers if we don’t stop 
to analyze the situation. 

Since a letter, as an insensate thing, 
naturally cannot have character as a per- 
son does, we are really taking the same 
liberties as the candy advertiser does when 
we speak of a letter as having character, 
meaning certain moral attributes. Tech- 
nically a letter may suggest or imply by 

> make-up that it emanates from an in- 
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Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
ou want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 
f the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. The 
most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


dividual or firm where character, in the 
moral sense, is abundant just as a person 
may suggest or imply great character by 
his make-up or speech. Language, how- 
ever, is often inadequate and there is cer- 
tainly some quality that a good letter pos- 
sesses which for want of a better word 
we call character, although we are playing 
a little fast and free with our words, as 
we are when we say a letter has person- 
ality. This may seem like a lot of word 
juggling, but when we are teaching chil- 
dren about character and personality in 
business letters we had better be aware of 
exactly what we are about. 
Understanding this special meaning of 
character, we must admit that anything 
that can make a business letter breathe 
character in this sense is certainly worth 
while and highly desirable. What can give 
a business letter character? We might 
best begin with the letterhead and the qual- 
ity of paper stock. Flimsy paper, par- 
ticularly with a texture visibly rent by 
erasures, suggests at once an insubstantial 
foundation for everything else presented 
in the letter. This suggestion of inade- 
quacy is quickly carried to the reader’s 
mind as being a characteristic of the firm 
writing the letter. On the other hand, 
heavy and expensive paper, far beyond the 
needs of business, may suggest improvi- 
dence, ostentation, or poor management. 
Recently this writer received an appeal for 
funds written on a very expensive letter- 
head. The paper suggested that the con- 


tribution might go into the wasteful over- 


head of the organization rather than to the 
charity advocated. 

The printed or engraved letterhead 
proper goes a long way toward setting 
the character of the letter. Although 
many old firms still employ very elaborate 
letterheads which are carryovers of their 
youth, most substantial firms employ sim- 
ple, dignified letterheads with a minimum 
of superfluous information. As far as 
character is concerned, a pretentious let- 
terhead “doth protest too much.” 

The general appearance of the letter also 
bespeaks character. Clean type, freedom 
from strikeovers, appropriate margins, 
proper arrangement of details, etc., reveal 
at a glance whether the letter emanates 
from a firm of character of from a “fly 
by night.” 

The quality of grammar employed in 
the letter carries much the same impres- 
sion. Are there gross illiteracies, vulgar- 
isms, fragmentary sentences, mismated 
subjects and predicates, and other marks 
of an inept and disorganized writer ? 

The general tone of the letter bespeaks 
the character of the individual or firm 
writing it. Is the tone overbearing and 
bullying? Is it overly humble, apologetic 
and suggestive of Uriah Heep? Is the 
general attitude a fair one? Does the 
writer show forthright courage? Does 
the writer seem to be concealing anything? 


Are there exaggerations and half truths? 
Does the writer seem to cut corners? Does 
the writer meet issues squarely? Does 
there seem to be a parrying and sparring, 
or is the talk man to man, woman to 
woman, candid and square shooting? Re- 
cently, this columnist received a letter from 
a washing machine company with the pre- 
posterous statement that since he lived in 
a certain neighborhood he was entitled to a 
twenty per cent discount on a new washing 
machine. 

Nevertheless a letter cannot technically 
have character of its own in a moral sense 
but, as explained above, a letter merely 
reflects the character of the sender. This 
reflection of character is imparted after 
all by skill, logic, and good taste. A man 
of good morals may be the author of a 
very inept letter and conversely a scoun- 
drel might write a letter that breathes 
prodigious character in every word. Yet 
every letter must have character if the 
firm is to inspire the kind of confidence 
that gets things done by mail. It becomes 
a matter of business psychology. Make 
every letter reflect fully the high moral 
character of your organization. Better 
tell your students this: be of good char- 
acter first and then see that your skill con- 
veys that character to the business letters 
that you write. 


+ 


Q.—Mr. F. T. asks: “How does the colon 
differ from the semicolon tn separating in- 
dependent clauses?” 


A.—The answer to this should be available 
in any good text on business English. 
Ordinarily when separating independent 
clauses one uses either a comma and con- 
junction or a semicolon. However, in some 
cases when the first independent clause 
states a major premise and the succeeding 
clause seems to develop that idea, a colon 
rather than a semicolon is used. 

To Dana there was one law of journal- 
ism: it was accuracy, accuracy, accuracy. 

There is only one sound way of raising 
capital: saving is that method. 


+ 


Q.—Mr. S. C. sends the following ques- 
tion: “Sometime ago you mentioned a 
book ‘Words and Human Nature’ by Ed- 
ward Jones Kilduff. I noticed recently an 
announcement of a book by the same au- 
thor, ‘Knowing and Using Words.’ Are 
these the same books?” 


A.—No. “Words and Human Nature” 
(Harper) and “Knowing and Using 
Words” (Appleton-Century-Crofts) are 


both by the same author, Edward Jones 
Kilduff, but are two different approaches 
to effective word usage. The first is a con- 
sideration of the psychology of words and 
is the means of making better practical 
word choices in business and social life. 
As the title suggests, this book deals with 
the effect of words on human nature. 
“Knowing and Using Words” is a general 
vocabulary building text presented in 
workbook form. Every aspect of general 
word usage is considered including lan- 
guage history, pronunciation, use of the 
dictionary, synonyms, basic vocabularies, 
etc. Accompanying each section of the text 
is a variety of exercises which permit the 
student to learn by doing. The book forms 
the core of a one or two term course in 
word study. 


4\ 
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An Effective Combination 
for Classes in Business Law 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third Edition 


By Getz, Kanzer and Gerstenberg 


Approaching the subject by means of the students’ daily activities in the law, this 
third edition of a widely used text covers all important phases of business law. Among 


its many features: 
@ Emphasis placed on consumer law approach. 


@ Simplification of language and elimination of technical legal topics 


not particularly useful for teaching purposes. 


@ Technical topics, such as “Statute of Frauds,” are worked in through- 


out the text, rather than being presented as one topic. 


@ Helpful summaries and problem material, enlarged vocabulary and 


legal terms, expanded glossary. 


Published 1947 455 pages 


WORKBOOK for ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW 
By Wagner 


This combination work and test book provides a complete variety of assignment and 
test material. It may be used with any current text on business law. It is, however, 


ideally adapted to the material in ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, 3rd Edition. 


\ 
The following types of objective tests are included: Matching legal terms with defini- 
tions, true or false tests, yes or no test requiring an explanation for the answer, case 


tests giving concrete situations involving the legal principles explained in the text. 


160 pages 814” x 11” 


Published 1949 


Send for your examination copy or order for your class needs 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 
Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


July Meeting of N.B.T.A, Board 


‘he Executive Board of the National 
a isiness Teachers Association met in Chi- 
, at the Palmer House July 16 and 17. 

The entire Board was present. 

The Joint Publications Committee was 
apr inted. Blair Mayne was made Editor 
oi the Joint Publication Yearbook and Earl 
Rock was appointed business manager of 
American Business Education. 

Following the meeting it was announced 
that ten local committees have been organ- 
ized by the local chairman for the Decem- 
ber convention, Dr. Albert Fries, North- 
western University. It was also announced 
that a committee has been appointed to 
investigate facilities for the 1950 meeting. 


+ 


Summer Convention 
in Bene-lux Countries 


The Economic Course of the Interna- 
tional Society for Business Education was 
held in the Bene-lux countries this sum- 
mer. It was attended by over 120 people 
——— Danes, Egyptians, Americans, 
Greeks, Italains, Norwegians, Swiss, 
Swedes, Luxembourgers, Hollanders, Bel- 
gians, and Portuguese. 

Six Americans attended and found the 
program unusually worth while. The 
course is a most satisfactory and interest- 
ing way of seeing the economic progress 
of Europe in an inexpensive way. Two 
days were spent in Luxembourg, eight 
days in Holland, and nine days in Bel- 
gium, 

Next year’s economic course will be held 
in Denmark and will be about two weeks 
in length. Plans are being made to re- 
serve adequate space on some Scandinavian 
ship so as to provide accommodations for 
a reasonable number of Americans. It is 
probable that by using a troop ship the 
entire program can be undertaken, includ- 
ing eight days at sea each way ‘and ap- 
proximately two weeks in Denmark, for 
around five hundred dollars. Those wish- 
ing to spend more time in Europe should 
add about one hundred dollars a week. 


First row, left to right: 


Risberg, Sweden; Seymour Rosen, 


zina, Milan, Italy. 
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Professor Aen der Boom, Antwerp, Belgium; Dr. 
Division, ISEC, New York University, New York; Mary E. Glancy, Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York; Elise Yaden, Ridgewood, New Jersey. Second row: William Sakson, 
Hunter College, New York; Mme. Stylianides, Athens, Greece; Mrs. Kran, Norway; Elise 
New York University, New York; Reba Nemeroff, New 
York; Mr. Assaad, Cairo, Egypt; Mr. Christiansen, Copenhagen, Denmark; and Mr. Palaz- 


Porter Heads Central Association 


At the recent meeting of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, held in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Howard C. Porter 
was elected president for the coming year. 
Mr. Porter was formerly associated with 
the American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and is the new owner of the 
Billings Business College, Billings, Mont. 


Mr. Porter 


Other officers elected to serve with Mr. 
Porter are: Vice-president, Wayne Silcox, 
Iowa Success School, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
treasurer, Mrs. Gladice Sears, Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa; 
secretary, Florence Ludwick, Bayless Busi- 
ness College, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Meeting of National Federation 
of Private School Associations 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for the meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the National Fed- 
eration of Private School Associations to 
be held in Washington on September 10 
and 11. At this meeting the accomplish- 
ments of the Federation to date will be 
reviewed, the permanent program in the 
future will be outlined, and preliminary 
arrangements will be made for the Second 
Annual Congress of Private Schools. 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE BENE-LUX INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION COURSE 


Dr. A. Latt, Executive Secretary, ISEC, Zurich, Switzerland; 


H. A. Tonne, President, United States 


Private Schools Plan November Meeting 


The 1949 annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on November 23, 24, 25 
and 26, according to an announcement just 
released by Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, executive 
secretary. 

The convention this year will be a joint 
convocation of the entire private business 
school field—that is, it will represent a 
joint meeting of the National Council of 
Business Schools, the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges and the Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools. 

Wednesday, November 23, will be de- 
voted to meetings of the Executive and 
other committees of the three organizations. 
On Thanksgiving day, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 24, the morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to meetings of the various Boards. 
Registration, however, will begin at 2 P.M. 
The first general session will be a pub- 


lishers’ buffet supper to which all are 
invited. 
Friday, November 25, starts with a 


breakfast conference presided over by H. 
N. Rasely, president of the National Fed- 
eration of Private School Associations. 
This breakfast conference will discuss 
the place, function and values of the Fed- 
eration within the private school field. The 
opening keynote address of the convention 
will be delivered by Dr. Jay W. Miller 
of Goldey College, at 10 o’clock upon the 
announced subject, “Do We, Or Don’t 
We.” 

The morning, noon and afternoon ses- 
sions have been programed to contain 
discussions of current problems in the pri- 
vate business school field. The annual 
dinner session on Friday evening will be 
addressed by Dr. Gould, president of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minnesota. At the 
annual dinner awards will be made to ex- 
hibitors, to “The Man of the Year,” and 
the new officers for the following year will 
be introduced. 

The Saturday morning program starts 
out with a breakfast business meeting of 
the AACC followed by a business con- 
ference by the NAACS, which in turn 
is followed by a general program. The 
culmination of the general conference will 
be the business sessions of NCBS at 11 
A.M., when a vote will be taken with 
reference to the proposed consolidation of 
the National Council of Business Schools 
with the National Association of Accred- 
ited Commercial Schools. Such a con- 
solidation has been agreed to in principle 
by a joint committee from those two bodies. 
The Board and the NAACS have already 
approved the proposals made by the joint 
committee. In the event that a consoli- 
dation is effected, a temporary reorgani- 
zation of the two bodies will be completed 
at a business session during the afternoon 
of August 26. 

The strong program that has been pre- 
pared and the fact that an official vote will 
be taken upon the consolidation of the two 
major private business school groups will 
undoubtedly make the convention one of 
the largest private business school conven- 
tions ever held 
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Fries Heads U.B.E.A, 


Albert C. Fries, Director of Business 
Education, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, was 
elected president of the United Business 
Education Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Massachusetts, July 3. Dr. 
Fries has served on the Executive Board 
of the Association for three years and as 
vice president since 1947. 
charge of the UBEA Students’ Classroom 
Service which is one of the services of the 
organization. Dr. Edwin 
San Jose State College, San Jose, Califor- 
nia, was named vice president. 
son is a member of the Executive Board. 
He served as editor of The National Busi- States. This 
ness Education Quarterly from 1939 to 


1941. Irene’ Brock, 
School, Kansas _ City, 


Gladys Bahr as treasurer. 
secretary of this group is Hollis P. Guy. 

Executive Board members elected by 
mail ballot for the three year term—Au- 
gust 1, 1949, to July 31, 1952—are: Paul 
M. Boynton, Northeastern District; Ed- 
ward H. Goldstein, Mid-Atlantic District ; 
Arthur L. Walker, Southern District; Ray 
G. Price, Central District; E. C. McGill, 
Western District; and John N. Given, re- 
elected, Pacific District. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, is head of the UBEA 
Research Foundation and Bernard Shilt, 


He has been in 


A. Swanson, 


Status of NABTTI 


On March 15, 1949, the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher Training In- 
stitutions completed twenty-three years as 
a national organization of institutions par- 
ticipating in business teacher education. 
The association had its inception in the 
University of Iowa Research Conference 
in Commercial Education held on March 
19, 1926. The membership of the associa- 
tion has grown from eleven institutional 
members in 1928 to 142 in 1949, 

The association has quietly and somewhat 
unnoticed worked very steadily toward the 


Dr. Swan- improvement of business teacher education 


under such 


leadership 
business educators 
Wyandotte High Blackstone, Paul Lomax, Ann Brewington, 


in the collegiate institutions of the United 


has developed 


as Earl 


Kansas, succeeds CC. M. Yoder, Helen Reynolds, M. E. Stu- 


The executive 


Supervisor of Business Education, Buffalo, association. 


New York, is head of the UBEA Admin- 


of the association. 
be paid those numerous individuals who 
have served in other official positions, on 
the executive board, research committees, 
and programs of the association. 
this period the association has published 
and distributed to the member institutions 
46 Bulletins, the official publication of the 
The Bulletin has featured the 
activities of the association and individuals 


debaker, William R. Odell, R. G. Walters, 
F. G. Nichols, Paul Carlson, Catherine 
Nulty, Vernal Carmichael, Paul Salsgiver, 
Frances Bowers, Paul Selby, H. M. Doutt, 
Hamden Forkner, Margaret Ely, and Peter 
Agnew; all who have served as president 


Recognition must also 


During 


istrators’ Division. Vice-presidents of that worked for the extended improvement 


these two divisions are to be elected by 


mail ballot next month. 


Above, left to right: Dr. Fries, 


Dr. Swanson and Miss 


Brock 


of business education. 


On July 4, 1949, at the meeting of the 


OFFICERS OF THE U.B.E.A. 


Below, left to right: Mr. Guy, 


Dr. 


Lomax 


and Mr. 


Shilt 
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executive board of UBEA, held in Boston, 
closer affiliation with UBEA and umific:.- 
tion of business education, were accon- 
plished. During his term of office, Peter 
Agnew, president of NABTTI in 1948-4), 
worked out the details in arrangemen’s 
which were necessary for affiliation with 
the United Business Education Association. 
During the St. Louis meeting in February, 
1949, the association's official membership 
unanimously approved affiliation with 
UBEA. At this meeting the president ap- 
pointed an affiliation committee composed 
of Stephen J. Turille, James M. Hanna, 
and Margaret H. Ely. 

The retiring president, Peter L. Agnew, 
presented the constitution of NABTTI and 
the request for affiliation, to the executive 
board of UBEA, which unanimously ap- 
proved the action and presented it to the 
delegate assembly of UBEA, which also 
approved the affiliation on July 4, 1949. 

By virtue of this affiliation, NABTTI 
now has the use of the facilities of a na- 
tional office maintained in Washington, 
D. C., by the United Business Education 
Association. The association now has ac- 
cess to the services of the UBEA execu- 
tive secretary, Hollis P. Guy and his staff. 
This does not mean that NABTTI will 
slowly disappear and delegate its func- 
tions to the affiliated organization. It is 
hoped that problems of business teacher 
education can now be attacked and handled 
efficiently through the large organization, 
of which it is now a part. 

Under the new aftiliated organization, 
every professional member of UBEA may 
also become an individual member of 
NABTTI at no additional expense. In 
order to become such a member each 
UBEA professional member has only to 
check the teacher education division when 
he pays his professional membership dues. 
By virtue of becoming a member of the 
teacher education division, he will receive 
one copy of each issue of the Bulletin, the 
official publication of NABTTI. It should 
also be said, that each UBEA professional 
member may also check membership in the 
Research and Administrators Divisions 
without additional charge. Each institu- 
tional member will receive the Bulletin as 
usual plus one copy of each issue of the 
UBEA Forum and the National Business 
Education Quarterly, without additional 
charge. 

Those interested in reading the complete 
revised constitution of NABTTI should 
look for it in the next issue of the Bulletin 
(Number 47). 

—E. C. McGill, president, NABTTI, 
1949-1951. 
\ + 
Wichert to Head NOMA 
for Coming Year 

Hugh A. Wichert, Fairmont Foods, 
Omaha, Nebraska, was elected president 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation at the recent Philadelphia conven- 
tion of this organization. W. M. Bennett, 
Inland Container Corporation, Indianapolis, 
is the first vice-president. The second vice- 
president is R. P. Brecht, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

“Soundings in Office Management—1949” 
was the theme of the Philadelphia con- 
vention. In connection with the conference 
NOMA sponsored its annual exposition of 
office equipment. 

The “Proceedings” of the conference has 
been published as a separate book. It pre- 
sents the transcripts of the various ses- 
sions of the conference. Complete infor- 
mation about obtaining copies of the “Pro- 
ceedings” may be obtained by writing to 
NOMA headquarters at 132 West Chelten 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 
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CEA Midwest Institute Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- DPE Research Award Contest 


Boston, 
unificz.- Ow ol teachers coming ana; Louis A. Leslie, author Gregg short- é 
acconi- York, hand texts; Mrs. Anna Hedgeman, assist- Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate 
e, Peter HBy)\-,homa, and Oregon attended a 4-day ant to the Administrator, Federal Security ternity in business education, announces the 
1948-4, Hr ute on the Teaching of Christian, So- Agency; and James A. Jackson, special tenth annual open contest for research 
gemen's fH...) and Economic Principles at Loyola representative, Esso Standard Oil Com- studies in the field of business education 
on with Mit") :-crsity, Chicago, from August 16 to Pany. completed during the year 1949. The con- 
ociation, fi, The Institute was sponsored by the Business training films were shown by _ test closes January 31, 1950. i Del 
ebruary, MB\; vest Unit of the Catholic Business the Michigan Bell Telephone Company, the In 1939 the National Council of Delta 
nbership ¥F,",.cation Association. Sister M. Gregoria, National Cash Register Company, and the Pi Epsilon established an Annual Research 
1 «with Mp \M., chairman of the Department of Southwestern Publishing Company. Mrs. Award to be presented Ps the —— 
lent ap- Be ,omics of Mundelein College and R. Louise Grooms was the convention mitting the most significant piece of re- 
ymposed hairman search in the field of business education. 
Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., chairman of the chairman. : any te 
Hanna, pe rartment of Economics of De Paul Regional meetings of the National Busi- The winning study wi Catton 1s tA 
University were directors. ness Education League and one member- es A. ning ollege and the 
Agnew, ‘The series of lectures, panel discussions, ship business meeting are planned for the ty 
‘TI and teaching demonstrations were geared coming school year. — 
cecutive reinforcing the background of the + ning 
sly ap- Biteachers, presenting practical material to 1949: 
be used in. the classrooms, teaching tech- Convention of Southern Association (2) N. g 
949, The theme for the 27th annual conven- basis for articles written by the contestant 
ABTTI ss life after finishing their formal edu- tion of the Southern Business Education and published in journals with national 
f a na- BB cation. Association, to be held in Miami, Florida, distribution; and (3) It should be of. sig- 
lington, Sister M. Berchamns, C.S.J. of St, November 24, 25 and 26 is, “Vocational nificance to a large number of business 
ucation [Francis High School, St. Paul, Kansas, Preparation and Social, Understanding educators. Competition is not limited to 
has ac- [ichairmaned a work session for the busi. Through Business Education.” Among the members of Delta Pi Epsilon. Master’s 
execu- [ness teachers on the teaching of economic distinguished guests and speakers who will and Doctor s theses and independent re- 
is staff. problems through forums, clubs, and extra- be present are the following: Dr. Albert search studies are eligible. 
PL will @¥curricular activities. Sister M. Theresa, C. Fries, president of the United Business A committee of three outstanding busi- 
func- #JO.S.F.. Madonna High School, Aurora, Education Association ; Mrs. Frances Doub __ ness educators evaluates and determines 
It is HBlllinois gave a teaching demonstration in North, president of the Eastern Business the winning study. In making the award, 
teacher [Mshorthand proving that students absorb Teachers Association ; Dr. Ray G. Price, the judges consider (1) the nature and 
vandled JM ideas from dictation and transcription and president of the National Business Teach- importance of the problem studied, (2) the 
ization, [that the process is not all automatic and TS, Association; Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, originality and resourcefulness of the in- 
hence should be given full academic rec- Chairman, Department of Business Edu- __vestigator, (3) the research techniques em- 
ization, [Mognition and credit. Edmund J. Dansart, ¢ation, Indiana University; Dr. Paul S. ployed, (4) the dependability of the re- 
A may [secretary of the Chicago Federation of | Lomax, New York University; Charles E. ported findings, (5) facility of expression, 
yer of MBYoung Christian Workers, led a discus- Zoubek, The Gregg Publishing Company ; and (6) the contribution of the study to 
ec. In sion on the attitude of the employee to- John A. Pendery, South-W estern Publish- business education. 
+ each [ward his work. Mr. Thomas A. Sullivan, ™g Company; Dr. Harold Gilbreth, Win- Contestants are requested to forward 
nly to [president of the consultant firm of Sulli- throp College; Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, — their studies, express postpaid, to the chair- 
. when fifvan, Lownik & Rosier, Inc. outlined for The Woman's College, Greensboro, North man of the research award committee, 
)» dues. Hdiscussion ways by which the employer Carolina; Dr. John L. Rowe, Columbia H. G. Enterline, School of Business, Indi- 
of the can be more effective in his relations with University; Hollis Guy, executive secre- ana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
receive Mhis workers. tary of United Business Education Asso- 
in, the Participants in the conference urged the lation; Clyde Humphrey, Research Spe- + 
should [#high school teachers to write textbooks on “ialist, Office of Education. 
ssional #economics and business which would in- Congressman George A. Smathers of Typing Contest for 
visions Mschools of business inis i ida has been invited to ¢ 
nstitu- [merce to address Friday evening. The annual ban- 
tin as fon the economic analysis of Christian prin- duet and dance will be held at the Coral — three states, ( anada, Central America an¢ 
of the ciples and methodology which will im- Gables Country Club. Hawaii participated in the recent seven- 
wsiness [prove high school teaching of these oria- _In place of the Fellowship Dinner, tra- teenth annual typewriting contest ge 
itional ciples. It has been planned by the Midwest ‘litionally held on Thursday evening, the by the th 
Unit to publish proceedings of the In- local committee has planned a_ reception Typists Association. All students oe: ne 
mplete i and tea for Thursday afternoon from three | tournament were regularly enrolled as first 
should until five. After the reception, all who and second year typing students. 
ulletin 6 wish to attend will be taken to the big Both the Novice and Amateur classes 
football game at the famous Orange Bowl were classified as either A or B, according 
BTTI, @NBEL Meets in Detroit Stadium. 
— ot + privileges of winning trophies and school 
susiness Education League was held at th ; is in- 
Rackham Building in Detroit, Big Attendance at 
August 22-23. The convention theme of Alpha lota Convention pes for first-year students and a letter 
Foods, this new organization, whose objective is Approximately three hundred members test of fifteen minutes for second-year 
sident to render special services through business from all parts of the United States and _ students. 
Asso- peeation, was “The Selling Task Ahead.” Canada attended the Seventeenth Annual The first place trophy in Novice Class A 
ynven- ISCussionS by business men and women, Convention of Alpha Jota, International was won by Academy of Mary Immacu- 
nnett, business educators, and business students Honorary Business Sorority, held at Hotel late, Wichita Falls, Texas. First place 
apolis, leatured the two-day program and focused Antlers, Colorado Springs, June 15 to 19. trophy in Amateur Class A was won by 
| vice- 9 oe careers for which schools The convention hostesses were the active Slovak Girls Academy, Danville, Pennsyl- 
school er evaluation of train- and alumnae chapters at the following vania. Sacred Heart Academy, Wichita, 
ity of “wei programs, and efforts to expand place- schools: Blair Business College, Colorado Kansas, won first place trophy in Novice 
J oat Opportunities for all competent young Springs, Colorado; Parks School of Busi- Class B and Holy Ghost High School, 
-1949 au is ness, Denver, Colorado; L. D. S. Business Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, won the first 
con- En est the principal | speakers were: College, Salt Lake City, Utah; Browning place trophy in Amateur Class B. : 
“rence . “. Johnson, public relations coun- Commercial School, Albuquerque, New It has been announced that the National 
on of MSC, New York City; Dr. Irene Place of | Mexico; Link’s School of Business, Boise, Catholic High School Typists Association 
the University of Michigan; H. A. How- Idaho will sponsor two contests in typewritin 
‘e has Apbme . ivings and Loan At a joint session of Alpha lota and Phi this year—the Every-pupil contest, March 
t pre- Sj . Waei Los Angeles, California; Dean Theta Pi, Edward Wimmer, vice-president 9, and the Individual contest, April 27, 
ses- Institute; Dean of the National Federation of Independent 1950. Information and entry blanks may 
nfor- faci. Millie ot = “eich State College ; Business, Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio, gave a be obtained by writing to the National 
Pro- @- Ber ——r Michigan State Supervisor splendid address on “America’s Youth in Director, Reverend Matthew Pekari, OFM 
ng to M. C. Clarke, pres- Tomorrow’s Market Place.” Cap., National Catholic High School 
ited at unbar Life Insurance Company, San Francisco was selected as the city Typists Association, St. Joseph’s College 
7 icvcland, Ohio; Miss S. J. Totty of for the 1950 convention. and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 
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ITEMS OF 


INTEREST 


New Appointment for Miss Biester 


Lillian L. Biester has been appointed 
associate professor of commerce at Arizona 
State College in Flagstaff, where she will 
be in charge of secretarial training. She 
recently completed her work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Dr. Biester holds a B.A. degree from 
North Central College at Naperville, Illi- 
nois, and an M.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She has taught in 


Miss Biester 


the high schools at Marengo and Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, the University of Minne- 
sota High School, and Virginia, Minne- 
sota, Junior College. She has served as 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
for Minnesota and as Educational Con- 
sultant with the Minnesota Department of 
Health. 

She is co-author of Units in Personal 
Health and Human Relations, published by 
the University of Minnesota Press, and 
numerous magazine articles. 


+ 


lowa State Teachers 
College Appointments 


Three new appointments to the. depart- 
ment of business education at Iowa State 
Teachers College have been made by Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, department head. 

Leonard J. Keefe, for the past two years 
associate professor of business adminis- 
tration and acting head of the business de- 
partment at Gannon College, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, joins the faculty as an assistant 
professor of business education and teacher 
trainer in distributive education. Mr. 
Keefe holds the B. Ed. degree from Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois, and the M. A. degree from Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, He has taken additional work 
at the University of Illinois, Northwestern 
University, and in the U. S. Naval Com- 
munications School at Harvard University. 

After teaching in Illinois high schools, 
he served as instructor and supervisor of 
student teaching in the University High 
School and assistant professor of busi- 
ness at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois, until he went to Gannon 
College. 

Dr. E. L. Marietta, newly appointed as- 
sistant professor of business education, 
will teach in the secretarial area. He has 
earned the B. Ed. degree from Southern 
Illinois University and the M. A. degree 
a Ph. D. degree from the University of 
owa. 
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His teaching experience includes a posi- 
tion in a Duluth, Minnesota, high school, 
two high schools in Illinois, and a position 
in = College of Commerce, University of 


ow 

eee G. Haines, appointed instructor in 
business education, will teach in the dis- 
tributive field as well as accounting and the 
introduction to business course. He was 
born in Southampton, England, earned the 
B. S. degree from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1948 and completed his M. A. 
degree at the University of Minnesota this 
summer. 


D P E Honors Dr. Lomax 


The summer issue of the publication of 
New York University Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, national graduate honorary fra- 
ternity in business education, was dedicated 
to Dr. Paul S. Lomax, chairman of the 
Department of Business ‘Education of New 
York University and sponsor of Alpha 
(New York University) Chapter. 

The following paragraph appeared on 
the cover of this issue: “As educational 
leaders join in congratulating Dr, Lomax 
on his twenty-five years of splendid serv- 
ice with New York University, the mem- 
bers of Alpha Chapter, Delta Pi Epsilon 
join also in thanks and appreciation for all 
that he has done for them as friends, for 
Delta Pi Epsilon and for business edu- 
cation.” 


Elston E, Gaylord 


Elston E. Gaylord, one of the pioneers 
in business education, and for forty-one 
years head of the commercial department 
of the Beverly (Massachusetts) High 
School, passed away on July 16. Although 
he had been in ill health for several years, 
he had been active up to within a week of 
his death. 

Mr. Gaylord was born on a farm near 
Coleta, Whiteside County, Illinois, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1870. At the age of eighteen he 
entered Northern Indiana Normal School 
at Valparaiso, and upon completion of his 
work there taught in the country schools 
near Milledgeville, Illinois. Later he at- 
tended Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Business Col- 
lege, and for five years thereafter he was 
principal of the Creston (Iowa) Business 
College, then owned by A. N. Palmer. 
From Creston he went to Cleveland, Ohio, 
as a representative of the Practical Text- 
Book Company, and while on a trip east, in 
1899, he was invited to organize and head 
the commercial department at Beverly High 
School, a position which he held until his 
retirement in 1 

Mr. Gaylord enjoyed a wide acquaint- 
ance among school men in the field of com- 
mercial education. He had been active in 
the affairs of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, of which he was a 
past president, and of the New England 
High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which he helped organize in 1902. 

In 1903, he organized The National Com- 
mercial Teachers Agency, which he man- 
aged up to the time of his death. Hun- 
dreds of business teachers now in re- 
sponsible positions owe their start to his 
wise and friendly counsel. 


Ohio State Appointment for Hicks 


The appointment of Charles B. Hicks 
as assistant professor in the Department of 
Business Organization and director of the 
secretarial program at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, was recently announced, 

Mr. Hicks’ Bachelor's degree is from 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
and his Master’s degree was obtained from 
Columbia University. He has completed 
work on a Doctor of Philosophy degree at 
the University of Michigan. 


Mr. Hicks 


Mr. Hicks’ first teaching position was at 
North Muskegon High School, North 
Muskegon, Michigan. He taught at West- 
ern Michigan College for part of a year 
before serving in the Army from April, 
1943, to February, 1946. He returned to 
Western Michigan’ College after being dis- 
charged from the Army, where he taught 
until June, 1947. Since that time he has 
been a graduate student at the University 
of Michigan. 


Doctorate Awards 


Sister Mary Alexius, O.P., was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Education by the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, in_Au- 
gust. She is at present teaching at Edge- 
wood High School and College, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Theodore Mahaffey was awarded the 
degree of Doctor otf Philosophy by_ the 
Ohio State University this month. He is 
director of the Department of Commerce 
at Bluefield State College, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


Gerald A. Porter was granted the de- 
gree of Doctor of Education by Indiana 
University in June. He is Professor of 
Office Administration at the University of 
Mississippi, University. 


+ 


Three men completed requirements for 
the doctorate in the School of Education 
at the University of Southern California 
and received their degrees in June. They 
are Wiley D. Garner, faculty member at 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, 
California; Edwin A. Swanson, a mem- 
ber of the faculty at San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California, and Sherman 
W. Terry, a faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 
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Corporation’s New York City office. 


Position for 
Faber and Brizzolara 


kobert D. Faber, sales promotion man- 
for Coronet Instructional Films, has 


Mr. Faber joined the staff of Coronet 


Mazazine in January, 1946, following five 
and one-half years of service in the U. S. 
Navy. 
circulation promotion and later was named 
sales promotion manager for Coronet In- 
striictional Films and Ideal Pictures Cor- 
poration. post 
advertising manager for both organizations. 


He was placed in charge of school 


In addition, he held the post of 


He received his A.B. degree in 1935 
from Westminster College, Wilmington, 
Pa., and his M.B.A. degree from the Har- 


vard Graduate Business School, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 

He will be succeeded in Chicago by 
Robert J. Brizzolara, formerly on the pro- 
motion staff of Industrial Publications, 
Inc., Chicago. Mr. Brizzolara was also 
director of public relations for four years 
for the Chicago Catholic Youth Organiza- 
fon (G.-Y. 


+ 


AMA Booklets Available 


New American Management Association 
booklets available from 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., include the 
following : 

General Management Series #141 
“Worker Morale and Productivity,” $.75; 
#142 “Organization Controls and Execu- 
tive Compensation,” $1.00; Insurance 
Series #78 “Advances in Insurance Cov- 
erage—Accident Prevention and Control,” 
$.75; Office Management Series #122 
“Office Methods Research and Planning,” 
$1.00; #123 “Control of Office Costs and 
Operations,” $.75, and #124 “Appraising 
and Training Office Supervisors,” $.75; 
Personnel Series #120 “Executive Per- 
sonality and Job Success,” $.75, and #121 
“Personnel Functions and the, Line Or- 
ganization,” $.75; and Production Series 
#179 “Building Quality into Manpower,” 
$.75, #181 “Management’s Role in Indus- 
trial Mobilization,” $.50, and #183 “Build- 
ing Worker Interest in Production Prob- 
lems,” $.75. 


Rountree-Harrod-Stolp 


Richard J. Rountree has resigned his 
position as advertising and sales promotion 
manager of A. B. Dick Company to accept 
a position as vice-president of Peirce Wire 
Recorder Corporation. He will have 
charge of sales and advertising. He has 
been with A. B. Dick Company for six- 
teen years. 

Paul M. Harrod, manager of the School 
Department of A. B. Dick Company for 
many years, is no longer an employee of 
the company but is the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany distributor in Baltimore, under the 
name of Paul M. Harrod Company. 

Myron G. Stolp will take over the po- 
sition vacated by Mr. Rountree. He has 
been associated with the company for a 
number of years, and has a thorough un- 
derstanding of the mimeograph process, 
and of the merchandising and advertising 
activities of the A. B. Dick Company. 


> 
Mrs. Kroll to Goldey College 


Mrs. Barbara Cleaver Kroll of Enter- 
prise, Oregon, has been named to the 
teaching staff of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Mrs. Kroll is a graduate of Oregon 
State College and has a background of 
business experience with such firms as 
General Motors and TWA. She did super- 
vised teaching at Hillsboro (Oregon) High 
School. 

+ 


Miss Dilley Returns to LaGrange College 


Iona Dilley has returned to LaGrange 
College, LaGrange, Georgia, where she 
was head of the Secretarial Science De- 
partment for ten years. She has resigned 
her position at Centenary College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, to return to LaGrange 
College. 


+ 


Gross Accepts Teaching Position 


W. L. Gross, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany representative in the Northwest for 
a number of years, has accepted a_posi- 
tion on the faculty of the College of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 
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Aside from its professional interest, The Southwest Seminar in Business Education held 


recently at Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, had a homecoming atmosphere. 
Sour of the Conference speakers had been former heads of the Business Education Depart- 
ment there and are pictured above, from left to right: Robert E. Slaughter, vice-president 
of The Gregg Publishing Company; Dr. Lloyd Douglas, lowa State Teachers College; Dr. 
£. Dana Gibson, San Diego State Teachers College; Vernon Payne, present department 


head at Highlands University; and Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University. 


Dr. Samuel 


Wanous, head of the Business Education Department at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and another former department head at Highlands University was represented 
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‘+ the Conference by Lawrence Erickson of his staff. 


Wyngarden Appointed Dean 
at Michigan State College 


The appointment of Dr. Herman J. 
Wyngarden as dean of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Service, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing was recently an- 
nounced. He replaced Dean D. R. 
Rodney, who retired July Ist of this 
year. 

Dr. Wyngarden is a graduate of -the 
University of Washington and received his 
Doctor’s degree from the University of 
Michigan in 1927. Before going to Michi- 
gan State College as an associate professor 
he taught at the University of Michigan 
for three years. He has been head of the 
Economics Department at Michigan State 
College since 1943. 


Course of Lectures 
for Transcription Supervisors 


Anna Rathjen, newly elected president 
of the Transcription Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion of New York, has announced a course 
of lectures to be given at the club’s 
monthly dinner meetings throughout the 
year, in collaboration with the Extension 
Service of Cornell University. Topics will 
cover human relations, interviewing, in- 
struction and training, time study and job 
analysis, disability insurance laws and com- 
munication. A certificate from Cornell 
University will be awarded to those attend- 
ing six out of seven lectures. 

There will also be made available to 
members only by means of special classes a 
course of study on “Techniques of Super- 
vision” to be conducted by Kemp Hoff, In 
Charge of Business Education of the State 
of New York. 


Charlotte, N, C., Schools Combine 


Consolidation of the Carolina Business 
School and the Evans College of Com- 
merce, both of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was recently announced by the officials of 
both schools. Under the new arrangement, 
both schools will retain their respective 
identities, but facilities and administration 
will be combined. 

The Carolina Business School was 
founded in 1934 and F. D. Tillotson be- 
came identified with the school in 1936. 
The Evans College of Commerce was 
founded in 1940, by R. A. Evans. 


New York City Business Show 


New York’s Grand Central Palace will 
again become a center of the office equip- 
ment industry when manufacturers and 
distributors present their products at the 
1949 National Business Show during the 
week of October 24-29. 

The display of office machines, equip- 
ment, methods, systems and supplies have 
always been of much interest to business 
teachers who visit these annual business 
shows. 


+ 


1948-1949 Index 


The annual index to articles which have 
appeared in The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, Volume 24, September 1948 to June 
1949, inclusive, is now available and will 
be sent to any subscriber free upon request 
to 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. The index will appear in 


the issue for next month. 
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HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY REUNION a 


January 19 19-B 


to the next period. 


Teachers of accounting will welcome this visualized 
teaching technique new to their field. Each of these 
filmstrips is a complete unit of instruction, showing 
step-by-step procedures and explaining basic principles. 
Correlated with a popular textbook, Accounting Fun- 
damentals by MacFarland and Ayars, the series repre- 
sents the combined suggestions and advice of more 
than twenty leading teachers of accounting and has 
been thoroughly pre-tested before release. 


You will find Text-Films on Accounting efficient, 
easy-to-use teaching aids. Just consider the saving in 
time and board work when you use these films to ex- 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
Text-Film Department 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Ready Ylow... 


ELEVEN FILMSTRIPS 
ON ACCOUNTING 


plain the form and proper use of intricate records like 
worksheets, columnar journals, and subsidiary ledgers. 
Your students will find the detailed steps and reasoning 
involved in such operations as adjusting entries, closing 
entries, and re-adjusting entries readily understandable 
when they are given this clear visual presentation. With 
an inexpensive, simply-operated filmstrip projector you 
can show these films on either a screen or a light- 
colored wall in a room that need not be completely 
darkened. The figures and captions have been planned 
to ensure easy reading by large groups of students. 


These Are the Titles 
1. What Is Accounting 6. Work Sheet 
2. Books of Original Entry 7. Readjusting Entries 
3. Adjusting the Books Part | 8. The Accounting Cycle 
9. General and 
4. Adjusting the Books Part II Subsidiary Ledgers 
5. Closing the Books 10. Columnar Journals 
11. Analysis and Interpretation of Financial Statements 


The complete set of eleven filmstrips sells for $50.00; indi- 
vidually at $5.00 each. For complete descriptions, send for 
Booklet ''BE." 


NEW! 


Business Operational 
Research and Reports 


John G. Glover 


Professor of Management 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
New York University 


This book is designed to train both undergraduate 
and graduate students in business administration to 
meet the urgent need for research. It presents basic 
procedures for conducting scientific managerial re- 
search; it describes in specific terms how to report 
the findings; it shows how management uses re- 
search and reports in planning business activities. 
An introductory section contains a suggested plan 
for conducting a course in business research. Pre- 
senting clear directions and concrete examples, the 
appendixes are planned to supplement the text mat- 
ter in offering practical help to the student through- 
out the course. 311 pages $4.00 


American Book Company 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


By 
R. R. Aurner 


New 3rd Edition 


In a remarkably interesting and dynamic style the 
author presents grammar with a motivated business 
background. The student learns how to put power 
into the written word through a lively study of all 
types of business communications. Oral English is 
also stressed because of its importance in conducting 
business. Plenty of drills and problems are presented. 
Systematic review keeps all principles at the student's 
mental fingertips right up to the end of the course. 


SOUTH-WESTEAN PUBLISHING CO. 
Speciatest im Business umd Cducalion 


CINCINMAT! MEW VORK CHICAGO - FRANCISCO + DALLAS 
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USINESS LAW, Fourth Edition, by 
Thomas Conyngton and Louis O. 
Bergh, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 866 pp. $5.00. 


This monumental volume, a standard text 
n business law, is familiar in its earlier 
hree editions to all teachers of business 
aw. The present revision in the form of 

fourth edition was made by one of the 
o-authors, Adjunct Professor Louis O. 
Berch of the School of Commerce, Ac- 
ounts and Finance, New York Univer- 
ity. As a comprehensive treatment of 
usiness law this volume is both an excel- 
ent college text and a must reference book 
in the library of all teachers of commercial 
aw on both secondary and higher levels 

f education, 

Those familiar with earlier editions will 
ote at once that the basic fourfold ap- 
proach to the subject has been retained, 
but that throughout the text, in both phi- 
losophy and example, the subject has been 
brought up to the minute. Briefly, the 
four main components of the book are (1) 
legal principles, (2) case summaries to 
provide the spirit of legal thinking and 
knowledge of classic cases for general in- 
formation, (3) examples of every variety 
of legal form, (4) digests of cases for 
analysis at chapter conclusions. To this 
basis, Professor Bergh has added a great 
wealth of new material which both en- 
“be ag and brings up to date this excellent 
ook, 

Although the book is broad in its scope 
and contains about anything a_ teacher 
might need in the way of business law ma- 
terial, it is essentially a very inviting and 
attractive text book, proven in the class- 
room. The format is good; the typography 
inviting, the print legible, and the style 
clear and readable. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT, by James Gemmell, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
370 pp. $3.00. 


_ In recent years there has been increased 
interest in introductory courses that present 
a rapid, “overview” treatment of the whole 
picture of business. 

This book describes business organization 
and management as it must be viewed by 
one who “starts from scratch” to build his 
own business. It tells how a business is 
planned, how it is financed, how it is 
started, how it is staffed, how it is admin- 
istered, how it is operated, how it is con- 
trolled, how it is managed. 

Thus, the student who studies this book 
gets an orientation into and an overview 
ot the whole field of business activity. At 
the same time he gets a close-up picture 
ot the operation of a small business—the 
kind of business with which he is already 
somewhat familiar and which, therefore, 
serves his study as a point of departure 
for understanding all types of business. 

Fach chapter includes study questions 
and recommended reference readings. The 
book is well illustrated. It is organized, 
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not in tight blocks of isolated subject mat- 
ter, but in evolving patterns that emerge 
as the full picture of the starting and the 
developing of a business is revealed. To 
the instructor in an overview course, the 
book offers a thoroughly understandable 
tool for better teaching. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, Revised 
Edition, by Melvin Anshen, New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 672 pp. 


This revised edition, at the college fresh- 
man level, is planned for students who have 
had no work in college economics or any 
other specialized training. It therefore 
presents the social setting of business and 
describes the major fields of business in 
terms of their functions and opportunities. 
The book does not pretend to give detailed 
descriptions of business methods. 

Attention is directed toward the his- 
torical background of our business system 
and current problems and trends. The 
tools of the businessman—measuring, or- 
ganizing, and appraising—are considered 
next. Then considerable space is given to 
the functions of producing, marketing, and 
financing and these, in turn, are related to 
agriculture, transportation, and foreign 
trade. Suggestions for additional readings 
are given and a class workbook has been 
prepared to accompany the text. 

Collegiate teachers will find this book 
unusually detailed and containing an abund- 
ance of learning materials, larger than is 
usual in most texts of this type. 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, 4th Edi- 
tion, by A, Charles Babenroth, revised 
by Charles Chandler Parkhurst, as- 
sisted by Alice Blais, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 650 pp. $4.25. 


The fourth edition of this text contains 
many changes and numerous additions. 
Suggestions were made for each chapter 
by a Board of Reviewers and Consultants 
consisting of college teachers and business 
executives. For example, the sales mate- 
rial was reviewed by the sales manager of 
Filene’s of Boston. Executives of other 
firms also assisted. 

Much of the illustrative material has 
been changed and all the exercises and 
problems throughout the book are new. 
New chapters on “The Grammar of the 
Business Letter” and “The Punctuation of 
the Business Letter” as well as a commen- 
tary upon goodwill letters and inspirational 
letters have been added. A business vo- 
cabulary exercise has been prepared for 
every chapter in the text, teaching the stu- 
dent approximately two hundred business 
terms during his study of the book. 

This text will bear examination before 
decision is made concerning the purchase 
of a new book. 


BUSINESS OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND REPORTS, by John G, Glover, 
New York: American Book Company, 
299 pp., $4.00. 


The procedures used in preparing re- 
search reports in the fields of science, in- 
dustry, and business are outlined in this 
book. It shows how management uses re- 
search and reports in planning business ac- 
tivities and policies. It attempts to meet 
the current needs of business executives, 
graduate and other students of business 
administration along these lines. 

Students of business or economic re- 
search should find this book a very helpful 
tool in the preparation of reports or theses. 
Executives who may be responsible for 
formal reports on research findings should 
find it equally helpful, particularly for 
their junior executives if their formal 
training has not included this type of ex- 
perience in school. 

There is discussion of the nature of 
business management; the scope of re- 
search; the technique and technicians of 
research; the organization of research; 
factors of product and plant research, ma- 
terial and man-power research, manufac- 
ture and market research; the writing of 
research findings, and an inclusive appen- 
dix containing suggested topics for busi- 
ness research, and hints on the preparation 
of the research document. 


+ 


A REGIONAL ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, 
by Samuel Newton Dicken, Boston: D. 
C, Heath and Company, 516 pp, $5.50. 


This new college text meets all the re- 
quirements of a good economic geography. 
The size of the book (ten and three quar- 
ter inches by eight and three quarter 
inches) makes possible a full display of 
maps, charts, and photographs. Typical of 
the large, carefully drawn maps are the 
Western and Eastern Hemispheres pre- 
sented according to production regions, 
which are spread across the front and rear 
inside covers. There are in all 110 excel- 
lent maps and graphs and 153 large photo- 
graphs, one third of which are a full page 
in size. Teachers and students who have 
long been disgusted with the deceiving, 
microscopic illustrations found in many 
economic geographies will certainly cheer 
the format of this text. 

The regional approach to economic ge- 
ography, in contrast to the conventional 
organization by products or countries, is 
one that every teacher of business educa- 
tion will endorse. Organization by regions 
is realistic, makes for keener appreciation 
of the importance of climates and soils, 
and interrelates areas with similar eco- 
nomic characteristics. 

The text is up-to-date in that a chapter 
on strategic materials is included. There 
are appendices on climates and soils, which 
should be helpful to the student. The 
teacher will be pleased with the questions 
for each chapter, references, and a corre- 
lated film list. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 17 


How willing are business and industry to assist in making 
education real for students on the secondary school level? 


Editor's Note: One large industrial group and one large industry lead the 
way in showing what can be done. It is interesting to note that the initiative 
in both these cases was taken by the industry and not by the schools although 
the cooperation between Johnson and Johnson and the New Brunswick schools 
has been outstanding for a number of years. 


TEACHERS IN TEST VISIT TO TEXTILE MILL OFFICE 


Success of four pilot tours for teachers 
through textile plants of New England and 
the South have led to plans for expansion 
of such visits. 

Commercial teachers are to have an im- 
portant part both in planning and making 
the tours as the result of an experimental 
tour of the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. 
C., at which commercial teachers of the 
J. W. Cannon High School, Kannapolis 
studied the mill office procedure. 

A committee of eight teachers, including 
a representative from the commercial de- 
partment, visited the mills first to locate 
points of specific interest to each depart- 
ment—commercial, art, science, language, 
vocational and so on. 

For instance, commercial teachers were 
invited to notice the punch card system for 
recording production records of individual 
workers for payroll purposes, coordination 
of work between departments, use of color 
in the inventory card file, and the filing sys- 
tem used for orders. 

Following the tour, a lunch was served 
and teachers and plant officials met for 
frank discussion. Among questions raised 
by teachers were what jobs were open to 
beginners, starting salaries, the lines to be 
followed in advancement, what skills are 
required for advancement, how teachers 
could improve the curriculum, general or- 
ganization of the company, what records 
are essential to the business, and how the 
office is organized to provide these. 

Returns from unsigned questionnaires 
filled out by the teachers indicated a suc- 
cess which has encouraged the Textile In- 
formation Service, co-sponsor of the pilot 
tour with the teachers’ committee and the 


mills, to plan wide expansion of such tours 
through the South and New England dur- 
ing the coming fall. Experimental tours 
in New England, so far limited to science 
teachers, have been sponsored by the New 
England School Science Council and the 
Textile Information Service. 


One of the surprising facts uncovered 
was that in the textile city of Kannapolis, 
23 of the 42 teachers who made the visit 
had never before been in a textile mill. In 
their questionnaires, the teachers declared 
unanimously that they had been helped as 
educators by the trip, they saw a definite 
correlation between public education and 
textile manufacturing, they gained a more 
favorable attitude toward the industry, and 
they believed industry and education could 
work more closely together for mutual 
benefit. Of the 42 teachers, 35 said they 
would like such visits continued, one was 
opposed to them. Forty were ‘impressed 
by good working conditions in the mill, 28 
believed the employees were happy, 35 were 
impressed by care employees took in their 
work, and 39 offered to serve on commit- 
tees to arrange other plant visits. 


Speaking for teachers, Dr. Fletcher G. 
Watson, professor at the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, asserts such visits 
help teachers “vivify their teaching.” 

Thomas D. Yutzy, partner in the New 
York public relations firm of Dudley, An- 
derson & Yutzy and director of the Textile 
Committee on Public Relations, declares 
“industry has a real stake in the ‘product’ 
of the schools and it owes it to teachers 
to make available the educational resources 
of industry.” 


TEEN-AGE TYCOONS TACKLE CORPORATION 


Some 300 teen-agers, all prospective in- 
dustrial tycoons, moved in recently on one 
of America’s leading corporations, and took 
it over lock-stock-and-barrel for the first 
observance of “A Day In Modern Indus- 


Johnson and Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J., surgical dressings manufacturers, be- 
came the first major concern in industrial 
history to open its gates and give high 
school seniors responsible positions, from 
chairman of the board down to clerks, and 
let them run the business for a “Day.” 

“Tf throughout the country,” urged Gen- 
eral Robert Wood Johnson, chairman of 
the board, “industries would let the na- 
tion’s youth be a part of modern industry 
for one day, millions of the citizens of to- 
morrow would have a new concept of the 
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vital role that management plays in mak- 
ing possible our present high standards of 
living. The most important duty of the 
day is to get the facts to all the people, 
the real truth about management and about 
industry. 

“Tf the people have the truth no one need 
be worried over their conclusions.” 

In undertaking this educational project, 
officials of the company hoped to dispel 
some of the bugaboos the younger genera- 
tion may have about American business. In 
actually working at jobs of their own 
choosing, these youths were given a chance 
to consider the type of work they feel they 
are interested in, and thereby become better 
fitted to choose college studies, or future 
fields of endeavor. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The project proved to be a boon to { 
regular Johnson and Johnson employe 
by giving them a deeper conception of th 
jobs, 


All-American's Dream Comes True 


Vincent P. Utz, 29 year-old former A 
American fullback and captain of the Ry 
gers University eleven, who is now ina 
ager of recreation for the firm, “dreamé 
up” the idea of bringing youths in a 
letting them run the business for a dg 
Here, he thought, would be an ideal 
to instill in the younger generations a deg 
er appreciation for the American free @ 
terprise system. Business leaders a 
school authorities agree with him. 


Chairman of the Board to Clerk 


Students occupied varying types of po 
tions in all departments of the firm 
sprawling plants located on the banks 
the Raritan River. 

There were student “foremen” in 
manufacturing department where 
Band-aid Adhesive Bandages are producd 
Mechanically-minded seniors worked in tf 
engineering research laboratories whe 
new types of manufacturing equipment a 
developed and designed. Others of this i 
labored at their chores in the maintenang 
division, and one lad tried his skill in t 
tin shop. 

The mathematically inclined assumed pf 
sitions as accountants, with one boy taki 
over the reigns from the treasurer, af 
another relieving the controller of his 
sponsibilities for the “Day.” 

Girls played an important part in fh 
activities. A large number of them actt 
ally took dictation, transcribed notes, af 
typed letters, and other correspondeng 
commonplace with the everyday toilin 
secretary. One girl shunned the typewrité 
and took on the job of heading-up the sug 
gestion system. Another experimented 
the technical services laboratory where sh 
was helped in trying to make up her mif 
whether or not to study science courses 1 
college next year. 

Recently representatives of the cof 
pany’s personnel department, working { 
close coordination with school authoritié 
coached the seniors at New Brunswick 
St. Peter’s high schools, advising them 4 
the many jobs available. Each interesté 
girl and‘ boy was asked to indicate on 
card first and second choice of job desiré 
Most of them got what they asked f 
The other few gladly accepted their seco 
choice jobs. 

General student and faculty opinion 6 
the “Day” reflects enthusiasm. There 
hope expressed that the seniors of nel 
year, and the years to come, will have t 
same opportunity to see the American fré 
enterprise system at work, from close-up. 

The 17-year-old chairman of the boaj 
for the “Day,” said that big business 
massive and confusing from the outsid 
looking in. He thinks that this opportunif 
to get a good look at a typically America 
business from the inside is beneficial 
both the students, and the company. 

Johnson and Johnson is planning to mal 
“A Day In Modern Industry” an annul 
affair. Officials of the company realid 
that such an educational project will he 
mold today’s students in the Americ 
school system into strong leaders of tomd 
row’s American free enterprise system. 
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